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THE  SEMINARY  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY 


Robert  F.  Goheen 


It  is  a pleasure  and  an  honor  to  par- 
take in  this  pre-inaugural  dinner 
for  Dr.  McCord  and  to  be  asked  to 
speak  as  president  of  a closely  neigh- 
boring and,  I assure  you,  very  friendly 
university.  Representing  the  latter  as 
its  1 6th  president,  I am  delighted  to 
bring  the  sincere  greetings  of  its  Trus- 
tees, Faculty,  and  administrative  offi- 
cials to  Dr.  McCord  on  the  occasion  of 
his  inauguration  as  4th  president  of 
the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

Numerical  differences  between  our 
two  presidencies  do  not  result,  I choose 
to  believe,  from  the  slightly  lesser  age 
of  the  Seminary  or  the  greater  lon- 
gevity of  theologians,  but  rather  from 
the  fact  that  for  a longer  time  the 
Seminary  successfully  resisted  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  office.  In  any  case, 
I welcome  the  privilege  of  extending 
to  President  McCord  our  very  best 
wishes  for  the  years  to  come. 

At  the  same  time  I must  confess 
some  difficulty,  if  not  embarrassment, 
with  my  topic.  The  theme  suggested 
to  me  some  time  ago  was  “The  Semi- 
nary and  the  Academic  World.”  Surely 
that  is  abstract  and  general  enough  to 
give  one  plenty  of  room  to  stray 
around  in,  and  when  university  presi- 
dents can  roam,  they  are  usually  happy. 
Unfortunately  the  choice  of  the  topic 
suggests  that  something  different  was 
hoped  for : perhaps  a tight  systematic 
analysis  emanating  in  some  few  trench- 
ant, if  not  incontrovertible,  general- 
izations. Pondered,  this  task  out- 
weighed my  talents.  Therefore,  if  you 
will  permit  me  a compromise,  it  will 
be  to  roam,  but  mostly  in  and  close 


around  a restricted  quarter  of  the  field 
— that  marked  in  time  and  space  by 
the  two  institutions  for  which  you,  Dr. 
McCord,  and  I are  responsible. 

As  most  of  you  know,  when  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  was 
founded  in  1812,  it  was  under  the 
leadership  of  many  of  the  same  men 
who  helped  shape  and  guide  the  early 
life  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  Like 
their  predecessors  who  had  founded 
that  College,  these  men  stalwartly  held 
together  true  piety  and  sound  learn- 
ing. They  did  not  believe  that  he  who 
is  born  in  Boston  need  not  be  born 
again,  or  that  all  you  needed  in  the 
ministry  was  an  intellectual  ability  to 
proceed  from  conceded  premises  by 
inexorable  logic  to  unpalatable  conclu- 
sions. Neither  did  they  under-rate  the 
significance  of  a disciplined  and  well- 
trained  mind  in  the  service  of  God  and 
men,  or  believe  it  sufficient  if  only  a 
man  practiced  his  religion  with  en- 
thusiasm. Theirs  was  the  continual  and 
uneasy  attempt  to  hold  the  Enlighten- 
ment and  Pietism  in  balance,  and  this 
was  their  noblest  bequest  to  the  pres- 
ent generation. 

The  original  plan  of  the  Seminary 
marked  this  as  the  goal  ever  to  be 
achieved  in  this  place.  The  founders 
intended  the  Seminary  to  produce  men 
who  combined  piety  of  the  heart  and 
solid  learning.  They  were  to  be  ed- 
ucated to  be  “enlightened”  and  “hum- 
ble,” as  well  as  “zealous”  and  “labori- 
ous,” pastors.  The  latter,  zealous  and 
laborious  graduates,  are  probably 
easier  to  achieve,  but  no  less  was  to 
be  the  aim  of  this  Seminary  than  the 
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fullest  possible  intellectual  enlighten- 
ment and  that  humility  which  charac- 
terizes the  really  enlightened  mind  as 
surely  as  it  does  the  truly  pious  heart. 

Sixty-five  years  earlier,  as  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity was  established  in  much  the  same 
spirit,  and  with  the  explicit  objective 
of  helping  to  prepare  young  men  to- 
ward pastoral,  no  less  than  public, 
service.  Prospective  magistrates  and 
ministers  studied  together,  which  was 
perhaps  difficult  and  good  for  both. 
And  eloquent  still  is  the  prayer  for 
Princeton  voiced  by  Gilbert  Tennent 
in  1757:  that  she  might  be  “a  diffuse 
and  durable  blessing,  for  Church  and 
State,  for  all  future  time.” 

And  so  may  she  always  be!  Yet 
since  those  days  much  water  has  gone 
under  the  bridge,  and  many  good 
bridges  have  gone  under  water,  and 
are  now  past  restoring  even  if  we 
wanted  to  do  so.  Gone  are  the  days 
when  to  the  question,  “What  are  the 
best  means  to  be  used  by  magistrates 
in  these  seducing,  and  seduced  times?”, 
the  first  and  most  obvious  reply  was, 
“They  should  encourage  a godly, 
and  a learned  ministry.”  Many  a meet- 
inghouse, where  once  the  community 
met  as  both  town  and  church,  is  now 
only  the  town  hall,  with  the  church 
moved  down  the  street  to  another  but 
still  central  location ; while  meantime 
many  colleges  have  become  universities, 
and  generally  they  have  moved  to 
greater  independence  of  both  church 
and  state. 

In  many  ways  religion  may  have 
seemed  to  have  been  pushed  aside — 
and  early,  too.  The  first  edition  of  the 
New  England  Primer  taught  religion 
along  with  spelling.  The  letter  “A” 
stood  in  the  child’s  mind  for  “In 
Adam’s  fall  we  sin  all” ; the  letter  “P,” 


for  “Peter  denied  his  Lord  and  cry’d.” 
Little  by  little  a more  secular  tone 
came  to  prevail,  until  in  Noah  Web- 
ster’s edition  of  it,  instead  of  “W” 
standing  for  “Whales  in  the  sea  God’s 
voice  obey,”  you  had  “By  Washington 
great  deeds  were  done.”  “A”  was  for 
apple  pie,  and  Isaac  Watts’  great  hymn, 
“The  Song  for  the  Lord’s  Day  Morn- 
ing,” was  replaced  by  “Twinkle,  Twin- 
kle Little  Star.”  This,  as  Professor 
Bainton  has  suggested,  may  not  have 
meant  that  people  in  1801  were  any 
the  less  religious  but  just  that  they 
wanted  to  concentrate,  when  this  was 
in  order,  on  letters  and  spelling. 

Moreover,  most  of  the  realms  of 
culture,  for  which  the  university  takes 
responsibility  in  its  various  depart- 
ments, have  attained  a variety  and 
maturity  which  require  that  the  worthy 
pursuit  of  learning  in  them  be  free 
from  explicit  connection  with  the  en- 
terprise of  religion  and  theology.  Even 
if  theology  places  in  exercise  the  high- 
est capacities  of  the  human  mind,  as 
has  been  claimed,  and  even  if  it 
ought  not  to  be  reduced  to  the  status 
described  by  the  late  Walter  Lowrie 
as  that  of  a Lady  in  Waiting,  still 
theology  is  no  longer  the  Queen  of 
the  Sciences.  If  that  seems  a matter 
of  regret,  it  ought  perhaps  to  be  re- 
membered that  even  queens  can  be 
garrulous  and  theirs  (as  John  Knox 
said  on  another  occasion)  a monstrous 
regimen. 

However  that  may  be,  what  now 
seems  to  be  required  is  that  we  search 
for  freer  and  fuller  ways  in  which 
theological  and  biblical  studies,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  various  scientific  and 
humanistic  disciplines,  on  the  other, 
may  again  more  fruitfully  inter-pene- 
trate  and  profit  one  another.  It  has  long 
seemed  to  me  that  the  proximity  of 
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the  Seminary  to  the  University,  and 
of  the  University  to  the  Seminary,  our 
oldest  sister  institution  here  at  Prince- 
ton, is  a symbol  not  only  that  this  may 
be  possible  but  of  a possibility  which 
calls  for  the  effort  to  be  made. 

I am  told  that,  when  theological 
seminaries  were  first  introduced  in  this 
country,  they  took  the  place  of  the  ap- 
prentice system  for  the  training  of 
ministers  beyond  their  study  in  college. 
The  practice  had  been  for  a young 
man  upon  graduation  to  attach  himself 
to  an  older  minister,  living  in  his  home 
to  obtain  further  training  in  theology 
and  to  be  brought  along  in  preaching 
and  pastoral  care  under  the  tutelage  of 
an  older,  distinguished  man.  That  sys- 
tem proved  inadequate  because  of  the 
growth  of  the  population  and  the  in- 
creasing need  for  ministers — possibly 
also  because  of  the  burden  upon  the 
parson’s  household,  or  at  least  upon 
his  wife,  who  often  had  the  care  of 
several  of  these  apprentices  at  once  for 
more  than  a year’s  time. 

The  establishment  of  seminaries  and 
divinity  schools  seems,  then,  never  to 
have  been  meant  to  remove  theological 
education  from  among  the  primary 
tasks  of  the  college.  Rather  the  final 
stage  of  a minister’s  training  was  sim- 
ply brought  into  closer  affiliation  with 
university  instruction  when  these 
schools  were  located  near  colleges.  Un- 
fortunately, instruction  in  moral  phi- 
losophy, theology,  and  biblical  lan- 
guages was  allowed  to  lapse  in  many 
colleges — though  be  it  said  that  as  late 
as  1876  the  President  of  Princeton 
(James  McCosh)  was  supposed  to 
have  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
whole  undergraduate  body  directly  un- 
der his  own  charge,  while  he  also 
annually  lectured  in  two  courses  (one 
on  psychology,  the  other  on  the  history 


of  philosophy)  and  finally  carried  on 
the  duties  of  the  president  as  well.  In 
any  case,  it  came  to  be  generally  ac- 
cepted, both  in  seminaries  and  in  uni- 
versities, that  theological  study  was  to 
be  begun  only  after  graduation.  At 
most,  college  was  a place  where  a 
small  amount  of  pre-theological  work 
might  be  done. 

Thus  it  would  seem  clear  that  an  im- 
portant reason  in  past  years  for  any 
failure  of  theological  education  to  unite 
solid  learning  in  those  who  sustain  the 
ministerial  office — and  a reason  for  any 
injury  the  Church  may  have  suffered 
from  failure  to  make  possession  of 
learning  indispensable — has  not  been 
so  much  a lack  of  dedication  to  schol- 
arship on  the  part  of  the  faculty  in  our 
seminaries.  Too  often  it  has  been  be- 
cause of  what  colleges  and  universities 
have  left  undone,  so  that  it  came  to 
be  supposed  that  all  theological  edu- 
cation from  beginning  to  end  could  be 
crowded  into  the  three  years  of  a 
seminary  curriculum. 

In  this  connection  it  is  a matter  of 
some  pride  that  Princeton  University, 
with  the  establishment  of  its  Depart- 
ment of  Religion  20  years  ago  and  with 
the  subsequent  growth  of  that  Depart- 
ment in  strength  and  stature,  took  a 
role  of  leadership  in  this  country  in  re- 
storing the  study  of  Religion  (including 
biblical  and  theological  work)  again  to 
a proper  place  in  the  university  curricu- 
lum. President  Dodds  said  then,  in 
introducing  our  first  professor  of  Re- 
ligion to  the  University  community, 
“I  believe  that  this  occasion  will  in 
years  to  come  be  considered  as  an  his- 
torical moment  marking  a long  and 
significant  step  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a program  of  first  importance 
to  this  university  and  to  the  nation 
which  it  serves.”  That  has  proved  true 
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for  undergraduate  education,  and  it 
seems  to  be  proving  true  also  with  the 
Department’s  newer  graduate  program 
designed  to  prepare  faculty  members 
who  will  teach  Religion  as  an  aca- 
demic discipline  and  field  of  study  in 
other  colleges  and  universities.  In  any 
case,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  re- 
incorporation of  the  study  of  Religion 
into  the  regular  undergraduate  and 
graduate  work  of  the  University  is  a 
step  which  may  prove  of  first  impor- 
tance for  theological  education  gener- 
ally. For  if  the  seminaries  are  able  to 
build  upon  more  and  better  college  in- 
struction, and  to  make  again  effective 
the  assumption  that  it  takes  at  least 
as  long  to  produce  a learned  minister 
as  to  produce  a well-trained  historian, 
classicist,  or  scientist,  then  such  devel- 
opments within  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities can  only  be  regarded  as 
necessary  and  beneficial. 

We  touch  here  on  the  most  obvious 
relation  between  our  two  communi- 
ties of  learning.  The  faculty  of  the 
University’s  Department  of  Religion, 
with  its  programs  of  study,  is  the  most 
obvious  part  of  the  University  faculty 
that  has  an  explicit  common  interest 
with  your  faculty  and  your  programs 
of  study.  There  is  now,  I am  happy 
to  say,  a considerable  amount  of  co- 
operation between  them.  I trust  that 
the  future  will  see  more  of  it,  and  I 
suspect  that  this  may  take  different 
and  widening  forms. 

At  least,  on  our  part,  the  University 
would  not  want  to  construe  its  De- 
partment of  Religion  as  only  a part  of 
Christian  theological  education.  It  is 
mainly  a department  within  the  hu- 
manities which  young  men,  going  into 
various  professions,  may  choose  as  the 
focus  of  their  liberal  education.  Nor, 
I believe,  would  the  Seminary  be  con- 


tent if  its  only  connection  with  the 
purposes  of  the  University  were  with 
this  one  department.  Such  has  never 
been  entirely  the  case,  nor  should  it  be. 
The  importance  of  your  work  for 
higher  education  lies  rather  in  the 
relevance  of  the  subject  matter  and 
concerns  of  theology  to  man  as  such 
and  to  learning  as  such,  in  all  their 
dimensions. 

Happily,  the  situation  of  religion  in 
American  universities  has  been  chang- 
ing in  the  last  decades.  We  cannot  call 
it  a revival.  There  has  been  no  sweep- 
ing surge  for  worship,  nor  any  move- 
ment to  identify  life  at  the  university 
with  the  churches.  But  there  has  been 
a widespread  rehabilitation  of  theology. 
Students  of  Chaucer  take  time  to  read 
Augustine ; students  of  Camus  explore 
Kierkegaard ; students  of  Greek  drama 
no  longer  treat  it  as  though  it  were 
purely  a secular  art  form,  and  for 
their  understanding  they  may  ponder 
the  Old  Testament  prophets  and  The 
Book  of  Job.  Again,  the  personal  ex- 
perience of  anxiety  and  the  impor- 
tance of  monarchy  in  European  history 
are  other  kinds  of  subjects  now  being 
examined  to  their  theological  roots. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  theology  as 
the  Church  practices  it.  The  university 
does  not  value  theology  as  a defense  of 
church  dogma.  But  university  circles 
have  found  it  fruitful  in  certain  re- 
spects to  view  man  as  a theological 
animal,  and  Western  man  as  a Chris- 
tian theological  animal.  They  have 
noticed  that  even  in  his  secular  under- 
takings he  may  think  of  himself  as  a 
creature  related  to  and  governed  by 
God,  so  that  his  politics,  his  artistic 
expressions,  his  warfare,  and  even  his 
rituals  of  courtship  may  have  a theo- 
logical side. 

American  universities  now  find 
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themselves  related  at  many  points  to  the 
theological  work  of  the  churches,  and 
primarily  to  the  seminaries.  Seminary 
professors  are  consulted  on  a range  of 
scholarly  problems.  They  are  asked  to 
speak  on  live  issues  to  our  students. 
Their  books  are  read  in  university 
courses,  are  seriously  reviewed  in  uni- 
versity journals,  are  even  published  by 
university  presses.  We  all  recognize,  I 
hope,  how  far  this  is  from  the  day  not 
long  ago  when  theology  was  completely 
excluded  from  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
universities. 

Dr.  McCord  begins  his  work  here  in 
this  new  climate,  when  the  relations 
between  you  at  the  Seminary  and  us 
at  the  University  are  able  to  become 
closer.  We  no  longer  have  to  meet  each 
other  solely  in  a social  context  or  be- 
cause some  problem  in  the  local  com- 
munity forces  a meeting.  We  have 
reasons  for  meeting  each  other  in  the 
interests  of  our  fundamental  tasks. 
This  interchange  may  occur  fruitfully 
in  many  areas.  The  University’s  re- 


sources in  such  areas  as  philosophy, 
art,  oriental  studies,  sociology,  psychol- 
ogy, and  the  classics  stand  open  to  the 
students  and  faculty  of  the  Seminary. 
And  I know  that  we  at  the  University 
are  finding  more  and  more  occasions 
to  seek  out  the  services  of  your  fac- 
ulty and  your  library. 

On  the  eve  of  his  inauguration,  Dr. 
McCord  might  well  be  regaled  with 
solemn  advice,  by  drawing  his  attention 
soberly  to  the  great  qualities  that  theo- 
logian-presidents in  the  past  were  said 
to  possess.  Less  solemnly,  I shall  cite 
only  one,  Noah  Porter  of  Yale.  Of  him 
it  was  said  that  “in  his  theology  he 
modeled  the  government  of  the  universe 
on  his  own  administration  of  the  col- 
lege. He  kept  eternal  damnation  on 
the  books  and  then  let  everyone  off.” 
I do  not  know  how  things  stand  with 
God’s  rule  of  the  world  but,  as  I am 
sure  Dr.  McCord  well  knows  already, 
this  no  longer  passes  as  a way  to  run 
either  a university  or  this  Seminary. 


SEMINARIES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 
IN  PARTNERSHIP 


Charles  L.  Taylor 


I am  delighted  to  bring  the  greetings 
of  some  six  score  seminaries  to  Dr. 
McCord  as  he  begins  bis  official  presi- 
dency tomorrow.  It  is  a pleasure  also 
to  accede  to  his  request  to  say  some- 
thing from  the  seminary  side  about 
the  relationship  between  universities 
and  seminaries.  Recently,  my  good  for- 
tune has  permitted  me  to  visit  some 
fifty  theological  faculties  and  seminar- 
ies in  Europe ; when  Dr.  McCord  called 
me,  he  suggested  that  perhaps  I might 
include  some  information  about  these. 
Seconding  what  President  Goheen  has 
said,  may  I speak  on  the  topic,  “Semi- 
naries and  Universities  in  Partner- 
ship,” first  about  hesitations  on  the  part 
of  universities  to  accept  seminaries, 
then  of  the  need  of  universities  for 
seminaries ; and  on  the  other  side,  the 
hesitations  that  seminaries  feel  about 
universities,  and  the  need  of  the  semi- 
naries for  universities. 

I. 

On  that  first  topic,  the  hesitations  on 
the  part  of  universities  over  seminaries, 
let  me  point  out  four  things : 

First,  the  people  in  the  universities 
have  memories ; the  record  of  the 
churches  and  the  seminaries  in  relation 
to  the  universities  is  not  always  a com- 
mendable one.  There  have  been  too 
many  times  when  church  people  have 
acted  less  than  worthily  as  representa- 
tives of  the  “Queen  of  Sciences.”  I re- 
call, for  example,  my  friend  who  was  a 
Registrar,  on  the  trail  of  one  of  the 
graduates  of  his  institution,  who  re- 


ceived word  from  the  postmaster  in  the 
village  to  which  he  wrote,  that  this  man 
had  long  since  been  run  out  of  town  for 
“teaching  that  our  descendants  (Sic!) 
are  monkeys.”  The  universities  feel 
that  the  seminaries  have  had  no  little 
share  in  perpetuating  that  sort  of  men- 
tality. Again,  the  teaching  of  seminary 
professors  has  not  always  been  of  the 
excellence  of  university  teaching.  Dean 
Miller  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School 
describes  some  of  our  churchmen  as 
“muddled,  mad  and  moribund.”  Is  that 
the  way  we  appear  often  times  to  uni- 
versity professors?  Third,  the  univer- 
sity is  sometimes  suspicious  of  the 
seminary  because  of  its  readiness  to 
indulge  in  generalizations,  to  try  to 
bring  together  the  fragmented  parts  of 
the  university ; and  fourth,  especially 
because  the  seminary  is  a place  in  which 
commitment  is  fostered,  in  which  faith 
is  engendered,  in  which  people  are 
concerned  for  a change  in  the  lives 
of  those  about  them. 

On  my  European  trip,  I consulted 
one  university  professor  who  illustrated 
very  well  the  university  mind.  When  I 
said  to  him,  “Does  the  work  that  you 
do  in  this  faculty  prepare  men  for  the 
ministries  which  they  are  about  to  un- 
dertake?” He  replied,  “Only  indirect- 
ly.” Then,  I asked,  “Who  does  prepare 
them  for  the  work  that  they  are  to  un- 
dertake?” Said  he,  “The  best  men  pre- 
pare themselves.”  Said  I,  “What  about 
the  others?”  Whereupon  he  insisted, 
“But  this  is  not  my  cup  of  tea,”  and 
went  on  to  say  that  his  work  was  to 
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maintain  the  discipline  of  his  subject 
in  that  university. 

II. 

The  university  needs  the  seminary. 
Some  weeks  later,  I visited  one  of  the 
most  renowned  theological  faculties  of 
Germany.  At  the  same  time,  I was  mak- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  Evangelical 
Academies,  a product  of  the  lay  church 
movement  in  Germany,  of  which  there 
are  eighteen,  five  still  active  in  the  East 
Zone,  lay  academies  so  fruitful  because 
they  tackle  the  problems  of  postwar 
Germany  and  of  the  world  without 
gloves,  frankly,  freely.  They  invite  peo- 
ple from  all  walks  of  life,  many  of 
whom  have  made  no  Christian  com- 
mitment, perhaps  eighty  per  cent  of 
whom  have  no  direct  connection  with 
the  Christian  Church,  who  come  be- 
cause of  the  vitality  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter and  the  importance  of  the  discus- 
sions. When  I reported  to  the  members 
of  the  student  body  at  this  celebrated 
university  how  much  I admired  these 
lay  academies,  they  said,  “Ah,  but  these 
people  are  highly  experimental.  They 
know  how  to  shake  hands  well,  but 
they  don’t  know  exactly  what  they’re 
doing.  In  their  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  world  around  them  they  are  not 
very  much  concerned  for  the  truths  of 
theology.”  Over  that  attitude  on  the 
part  of  these  students  my  heart  was 
heavy,  because  their  aloofness  may 
well  be  fatal  to  their  ministries  in  the 
church. 

Why  does  the  university  need  the 
seminaries?  Why  does  it  need  the  kind 
of  teaching  that  goes  on  across  Alex- 
ander Street  and  University  Place? 
Because  the  seminary  is  striving  to 
help  people  to  see  the  meaning  and  the 
purpose  of  life ; to  bring  disconnected 
bits  into  one  whole.  It  has  been  said  of 


our  universities  that  they  are  some- 
times more  like  cafeterias  than  planned 
meals.  One  of  the  liveliest  descriptions 
of  the  university,  which  I hope  is  not 
accurate,  surely  not  at  Princeton,  is 
that  it  resembles  the  goat  in  the  bag- 
gage car  that  has  swallowed  the  tag 
that  told  of  its  destination.  Professor 
Whitehead  reminds  us  that  “ideas 
which  are  not  utilized  are  positively 
harmful,”  and  Dean  Miller,  that  if  our 
university  teaching  were  like  a skilled 
surgeon  playing  with  the  scalpel  only 
in  order  to  illustrate  his  dexterity, 
teachers  would  be  clowns.  What  is 
needed  here  is  the  strongest  hold  on 
life  that  the  seminary  professors  and 
seminary  students  can  learn  and  com- 
municate. 

But  we  must  take  one  step  further. 
My  memory  runs  back  over  twenty 
years  to  the  time  when  the  Department 
of  Religion  was  started  in  the  univer- 
sity, when  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend 
a meeting  held  possibly  in  this  very 
Princeton  Inn,  at  which,  after  a good 
deal  of  palaver  about  the  relation  be- 
tween university  and  seminary  or  uni- 
versity and  the  teaching  of  religion,  the 
present  President  of  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  New  York,  Dr. 
Van  Dusen,  arose  and  in  two  minutes 
spoke  to  this  effect:  that  if  our  Chris- 
tian position  is  true,  then  an  education 
which  puts  the  teaching  of  this  on  the 
periphery  of  its  curriculum  or  leaves  it 
out  altogether  is  properly  described  as 
eccentric  education.  The  issue  here  is 
truth,  and  despite  all  the  tensions  that 
may  be  created  if  there  is  a close  part- 
nership between  the  university  and  the 
seminary,  nevertheless  this  issue  of 
truth  must  be  held  before  us ; on  both 
sides  we  seek  that  truth  with  all  that 
is  in  us. 
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III. 

Now  we  turn  to  the  reasons  why  the 
seminary  is  sometimes  hesitant  about 
the  universities.  I need  not  dwell  on 
these  because  the  Seminary  here  is  not 
an  integral  part  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. Historically  many  of  our  univer- 
sities were  founded  as  a part  of  an  ed- 
ucational system  in  which,  at  first,  the 
seminary  may  have  played  a more  im- 
portant part  than  the  college.  The  pat- 
tern has  been  changing  in  recent  years. 
Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  so 
theological  schools  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  connected  with  the  Ameri- 
can Association,  there  are  about  eighty 
which  are  independent.  There  are 
about  thirty  which  are  connected 
with  universities,  and  only  about  a 
dozen  adhere  to  the  old  college-sem- 
inary type.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  growing  colleges  have  to 
some  extent  swamped  the  seminaries, 
so  that  they  have  felt  that  they  must 
go  apart  in  order  to  have  a proper  de- 
gree of  independent  control,  independ- 
ent finances,  with  some  freedom  in  the 
library  and  in  the  other  aspects  of  the 
seminary  life.  But  this  is  not  only  a mat- 
ter of  size.  There  is  something  else  at 
stake  here,  the  freedom  of  the  members 
of  the  seminaries  to  speak  freely  and  to 
pursue  the  truth  as  they  understand  it, 
without  being  circumscribed  unduly  by 
anyone  outside.  In  Germany  the  four 
Kirchliche  Hochschulen,  roughly  cor- 
responding to  seminaries,  grew  up  as 
a protest  against  the  domination  of  the 
State  in  the  theological  faculties.  They 
arose  out  of  a reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  theological  faculties  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  churches,  and  the  demands 
of  the  gospel.  But  in  our  own  country 
also,  as  is  apparent  at  this  very  moment, 
there  are  faculties  of  theological  depart- 


ments under  pressures  that  violate  their 
convictions  about  who  shall  and  who 
shall  not  be  admitted  into  their  num- 
bers, and  who  shall  and  shall  not  be 
retained.  The  seminary,  therefore,  is 
looking  for  a certain  degree  of  inde- 
pendence. 

IV. 

Nevertheless — and  this  is  the  chief 
of  what  I wish  to  say — after  having 
visited  over  one  hundred  seminaries  in 
this  country  and  in  Canada,  and  all 
those  faculties  abroad — it  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  the  seminary  needs  the 
university:  that  the  future  will  be  a 
seminary  that  is  located  close  to  the 
centers  of  our  intellectual  life. 

There  are  two  chief  reasons  for  this : 
first,  the  seminary  constantly  needs  to 
check  itself  against  university  stand- 
ards. We  are  bidden  by  the  gospel  to 
serve  the  Lord  with  all  our  minds,  and 
unless  we  do  serve  him  with  all  our 
minds  we  are  untrue  to  that  dominical 
command.  The  seminary  cannot  be  con- 
tent with  a lower  standard  than  that 
which  characterizes  our  best  universi- 
ties. How  my  heart  sank  when  I found 
that  even  in  Scotland,  which  holds  the 
line  so  well,  there  were  boys  who  were 
admitted  to  the  university  faculty  of 
theology  who  would  not  be  admitted  to 
any  of  the  other  faculties,  with  possibly 
one  exception.  How  my  heart  sank 
when  I went  to  England  and  found 
there  that  the  theological  faculties  no 
longer  were  preparing  large  numbers  of 
the  men  who  will  constitute  the  ministry 
of  the  Church  of  England ; rather,  the 
students  are  to  be  found  in  theological 
colleges,  which  one  of  their  heads  said 
could  more  appropriately  he  called 
church  training  schools.  Avoiding  the 
university  years,  these  ministerial  can- 
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didates  receive  a certain  amount  of 
training  to  prepare  them  for  their 
priestly  and  pastoral  duties.  Scarcely 
are  they  equipped  to  stand  on  a par 
with  their  brethren  who  have  borne 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  first  in 
the  university  and  in  graduate  work 
afterward.  In  sum,  although  the  priestly 
the  pastoral  functions  of  the  Church 
may  be  maintained,  the  Church  may  fail 
to  interpret  life  because  many  of  these 
men  cannot  speak  to  their  brethren  who 
have  had  the  full  university  training. 

Second,  the  seminary  needs  the  uni- 
versity, and  needs  it  greatly,  because 
in  order  to  be  true  to  its  own  theologi- 
cal presuppositions  it  must  come  into 
the  center  of  life  and  touch  it  there.  If 
the  center  of  intellectual  life  is  in  our 
universities,  then  this  is  where  the 
seminary  must  be.  Here  permit  me  to 
quote  two  sentences  from  Ronald  Gre- 
gor Smith  of  Scotland,  who  says  that 
the  Church  “needs  not  only  in  its  prac- 
tice, but  above  all  in  its  spiritual  and 
intellectual  pursuits  in  its  colleges  and 
universities  to  be  able  far  more  thor- 
oughly to  identify  itself  without  reserve 
with  the  studies  and  work  of  the 
world.”  “If  the  unity  of  truth  and  being 
in  Christ  is  more  than  a piece  of  senti- 
mentalizing, then  this  identifying  of 
ourselves  fully  with  the  things  and  the 
people  in  the  world  is  in  fact  an  abso- 
lutely necessary  step  in  the  same  direc- 
tion taken  by  the  Incarnate  Lord  who 
took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a servant 


in  absolute  seriousness,  and  not  merely 
as  a docetic  whimsey.” 

At  the  outset,  I said  I wished  to 
bring  greetings  from  the  seminaries  to 
Dr.  McCord  and  to  say  a word  about 
partnership.  Partnership  is  not  easily 
achieved  even  when  physical  proxim- 
ity is  here.  The  kind  of  partnership 
which  I think  Dr.  Goheen  had  in  mind, 
and  which  I have  in  mind,  is  a partner- 
ship which  will  demand  much  effort  on 
both  sides.  It  will  demand  making  time 
in  busy  lives  for  true  meeting.  It  will 
demand  that  we  take  out  the  issues 
that  divide  us  and  look  at  them  frankly, 
fully,  and  freely.  It  will  be  the  kind 
of  partnership  in  which  such  terms  as 
theology  as  “the  Queen  of  the  Sciences” 
will  be  little  used.  I dislike  to  take 
issue  with  the  late  Dr.  Walter  Lowrie, 
but  suggest  that  the  post  of  handmaid 
is  a worthy  office  in  the  Christian  tra- 
dition. “Be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy 
word.”  Those  who  do  use  the  term, 
“the  Queen  of  the  Sciences,”  may  well 
be  mindful  of  the  Second  Isaiah  and  the 
Queen  who  thought  that  she  sat  so  se- 
curely that  in  a moment  her  children 
were  taken  from  her  and  she  became 
a widow.  I hope  that  Princeton  Semi- 
nary, following  its  noble  tradition  un- 
der its  past  presidents,  and  in  partic- 
ular under  Dr.  Mackay,  will  constantly 
seek  to  be  the  true  servant  of  this  great 
intellectual  center,  that  it  will  con- 
stantly recall  the  University,  also,  to 
its  service,  and  let  the  glory  on  both 
sides  belong  to  God. 


NEW  MINDS  FOR  OUR  MISSION 


Arthur  L.  Miller 


Text : 

“ Be  not  conformed  to  this  world:  but 
be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing 
of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove 
what  is  the  good,  and  acceptable,  and 
perfect,  will  of  God”  (Romans  12:2). 

“Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was 
also  in  Christ  Jesus:  who,  being  the 
form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery 
to  be  equal  with  God:  but  made  of 
himself  no  reputation,  and  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a servant,  and 
was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men” 
(Philippians  2:5). 

as  a part  of  the  larger  theme  of  this 
Y\.  inauguration,  The  Seminary  and 
Its  Mission,  I wish  to  think  with  you 
about  “New  Minds  for  our  Mission.” 
As  is  the  custom  of  most  speakers 
and  ministers  on  special  occasions  such 
as  this,  I beg  your  indulgence  for  a 
brief  personal  word.  When  a preacher 
begs  for  an  indulgence,  you  had  just 
as  well  grant  it  to  him  for  he  will  take 
it  anyway.  My  purpose  in  asking  this 
indulgence  is  to  seek  a partial  orien- 
tation of  myself  into  this  significant 
occasion. 

You  who  have  read  the  book  will 
recall  the  lone  flea  on  David  Hamm’s 
hound  dog.  He  was  a very  pleased  and 
happy  flea  because  he  had  a hound  dog 
all  his  own.  As  he  crawled  around  in 
the  forest  of  dog  hair  he  had  a flea’s- 
eye  view  of  the  world  but  when  the 
hound  raced  through  the  thicket  after 
a rabbit  he  had  a very  confused  picture 
of  the  contemporary  scene.  When  some 
men  appeared  in  the  thicket,  like  trees 


walking,  the  lone  flea  though  still  happy 
as  ever,  was  completely  over  his  depth 
in  the  existential  situation. 

This  occasion  is  a “hound  dog  op- 
portunity” for  me,  to  use  a Hoosier 
coon-hunter’s  vernacular,  but  I feel 
flea-like  in  my  capacity  to  comprehend 
all  the  various  facets  in  the  contempo- 
rary world  scene. 

So,  therefore,  I shall  speak  in  the 
only  capacity  in  which  I can  claim  any 
competence.  I shall  speak  as  a pastor 
returning  to  one  of  his  seminaries  after 
wandering  thirty-five  years  in  the  wil- 
derness of  thought.  It  seems  important 
to  me  for  us  to  consider  on  this  occa- 
sion, “New  Minds  for  Our  Mission”  as 
a church. 

Our  text  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
appeals  ever  written.  The  words  are 
those  of  a preacher  excited  about  the 
possibilities  of  new  minds  in  the  people 
whom  he  loved.  Saint  Paul  was  writing 
to  the  little  band  of  Christians  in  Rome. 
This  was  not  a church  as  we  know 
churches  today.  It  was  a little  group  of 
humble  people,  perhaps  two  or  three 
hundred,  who  often  found  it  necessary 
to  hide  in  caves  and  catacombs  in  and 
about  the  great  city  of  Rome.  You  can 
imagine  their  excitement  when  they  re- 
ceived this  letter  from  Paul.  It  was 
written  by  the  hand  of  Tertius  and 
perhaps  delivered  to  them  by  Phoebe 
who  happened  to  be  travelling  to  the 
Eternal  City.  What  a thrill  for  them 
to  come  upon  these  words  which  ap- 
pear just  before  our  text:  “O  the 
depths  of  the  riches  and  wisdom  of 
God.  How  inscrutable  his  judgment, 
how  unsearchable  his  ways.  For  from 
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him,  and  to  him,  and  through  him  all 
things  are  made.  To  him  be  glory  for- 
ever.” 

These  Christians  in  Rome  knew  Paul 
had  found  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  had 
been  a Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees, 
searching  for  God.  Paul  might  have 
said  before  his  Damascus  Road  ex- 
perience : 

Day  and  night  I have  wandered 
wildly 

Through  the  wilderness  of  thought 
Catching  dainty  bits  of  fancy 
Most  reluctant  to  be  caught. 

But  my  one  unchanged  obsession 
Where  so  ’ere  my  feet  have  trod 
Is  a keen  enormous  haunting 
Never-sated  thirst  for  God. 

But  Paul  met  Jesus  along  the  way 
and  now  he  could  say : “I  know  whom 
I have  believed.”  “God  was  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself.” 
“For  me  to  live  is  Christ.”  “Christ 
liveth  in  me.”  “O  the  height,  and  the 
depth,  and  the  length,  and  the  breadth 
of  the  love  of  God  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ.” 

Paul  found  God  in  Christ  and  now 
he  said  in  flaming  words,  “I  beseech 
you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies 
of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice  wholly  acceptable  unto 
God  which  is  your  spiritual  service.” 
Paul  knew  how  important  the  body 
is.  His  body  had  felt  the  painful  bruise 
of  stones  as  he  was  left  for  dead  out- 
side the  gate  at  Philippi.  He  had  felt 
the  sharp  lash  of  the  soldiers’  whip  on 
his  bare  back.  He  had  been  buffeted 
by  the  angry  sea  when  shipwrecked. 
He  had  borne  the  slow  burning  pain 
of  what  he  called,  “a  thorn  in  the 
flesh.” 

Paul  knew,  as  we  know,  that  the 


body  is  of  utmost  importance.  He  in- 
sisted that  they  present  their  bodies  to 
God  and  keep  them  strong  for  Him — 
spend  them  recklessly  in  his  service. 

Then  he  hastened  on  breathlessly 
toward  his  climax : 

“Be  not  conformed  to  this  world.” 

He  knew  the  temptation — -Rome  was 
a pleasure-loving,  sensual  Pagan  city 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  people. 
There  were  only  a few  hundred  Chris- 
tians— a minority. 

However,  Paul  said,  “Be  not  con- 
formed.” That  is,  don’t  give  in.  Don’t 
let  them  squeeze  you  into  their  mold. 

What  a word  for  our  day ! Don’t  be 
a “status  seeker.”  Don’t  be  an  “Or- 
ganization Man.”  Don’t  be  a replica 
of  what  the  world  thinks  a religious 
person  ought  to  be.  Don’t  conform  but 
“be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing 
of  your  minds.” 

This  is  the  climax  of  Paul’s  thought. 
Let  us  pause  at  the  deep  well  of  truth 
he  has  for  us  today. 

Paul  knew,  as  each  of  us  know,  that 
the  mind  is  the  key  to  personality.  “As 
a man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he.” 

“What  we  are  by  thought  is  made 
and  wrought.” 

The  mind,  as  Paul  thought  of  it, 
was  the  whole  of  one’s  conscious  be- 
ing. Man’s  memory,  his  imagination, 
his  will,  and  the  whole  cognitive  pro- 
cess of  reason.  Paul  did  not  struggle 
to  define  what  he  meant  by  the  mind, 
but  many  men  have.  Aristotle  described 
mind  as  being  like  the  potter’s  clay.  It 
could  be  molded  and  formed  but  would 
finally  became  hardened. 

William  Locke  said  the  mind  was 
like  a medicine  cabinet.  One  may  place 
in  the  cabinet  that  which  is  curative 
or  that  which  is  poisonous.  We  may 
decide  what  we  will  place  in  the  medi- 
cine cabinet  of  the  mind. 
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Dr.  Whitehead  suggests  that  the 
mind  is  like  a flowing  stream.  There 
is  mind  which  is  the  stream  and  mind 
which  observes  the  stream.  However, 
there  is  a stream  of  consciousness  and 
we  speak  of  this  stream  as  though  we 
were  distinct  from  it.  We  speak  of 
changing  our  minds,  or  making  up  our 
minds,  or  enriching  our  minds.  We 
speak  as  though  we  were  not  really  a 
part  of  the  mind  which  does  these 
things.  We  know,  however,  that  with- 
in the  mind  the  decisions  are  made 
that  make  possible  the  renewing  of  the 
mind  itself. 

No  one  can  completely  understand 
what  the  mind  is  because,  of  course, 
we  have  to  use  the  mind  in  order  to 
think  of  it. 

Dr.  Alexis  Carrell,  in  his  book,  Man 
the  Unknozvn,  suggests  that  ideas 
come  to  the  mind  much  as  sunlight 
falls  upon  a stream.  Ideas  are  con- 
stantly playing  upon  the  surface  of  the 
stream  of  the  mind.  He  says  we  need 
not  search  for  ideas — they  are  search- 
ing for  us.  Let  them  in — choose  from 
among  them. 

There  is  a very  real  sense  in  which 
God  comes  to  each  of  us  in  the  chariot 
of  an  idea.  He  comes  “on  the  wings” 
of  a thought.  Ideas  use  the  brain  as 
electrical  energy  uses  high  tension 
wires.  Ideas  come  bounding  into  the 
brain.  As  Kepler,  the  scientist,  said, 
some  of  them  come  from  God.  “I  am 
thinking  thy  thoughts  after  thee.”  Some 
of  the  ideas  come  from  “the  devil 
knows  where.”  Jesus  said  to  Peter, 
“Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan.”  He  im- 
plied that  the  idea  Peter  had  was  from 
the  devil.  So  for  each  of  us,  there  is 
the  challenging  responsibility  of  choos- 
ing from  the  flood  tide  of  ideas  those 
which  will  become  the  transforming 


truth.  “Be  ye  transformed”  by  the  con- 
stant renewal  of  your  minds. 

Paul  had  found  a pattern  for  his 
mind.  He  discovered  that  ideas  cluster 
around  certain  “central  suns”  of  greater 
luster.  For  him  the  pattern  for  his  con- 
stellation of  ideas  was  the  mind  of 
Christ.  He  wrote  to  the  Philippians, 
“Have  that  mind  in  you  which  was  in 
Christ  Jesus.”  No  longer  was  St.  Paul 
wandering  around  in  the  celestial  wil- 
derness of  thought.  He  had  found  a 
central  sun.  There  was  no  more  frus- 
tration for  him  over  a constellation  of 
ambiguities. 

He  said,  by  implication,  “I  have 
found  a pattern  for  the  mind.  Have 
that  mind  in  you  that  was  in  Christ 
Jesus.”  Let  us  recall  that  Paul  wrote 
these  words  from  a prison.  I visited 
the  Mamertine  dungeon  in  Rome.  My 
Bulgarian  refugee  guide  was  a Protes- 
tant who  had  fled  from  her  native  land, 
leaving  her  family,  to  escape  com- 
munism. She  took  refuge  with  the 
Waldensian  Church  in  Rome  and  had 
for  years  been  continuing  her  studies 
of  early  Christian  history  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a Protestant.  She  said 
with  great  feeling  as  we  entered  the 
Mamertine  prison  near  the  Appian 
Way,  “This  may  be  the  exact  place 
where  Paul  was  imprisoned  and  if  not, 
it  is  the  same  kind  of  cell  in  which  he 
was  confined.” 

There  in  that  dark,  damp,  stone- 
walled room  underneath  Caesar’s 
palace,  Paul  wrote  his  joyous  letter 
to  his  good  friends  in  Philippi.  There 
in  prison  he  had  at  least  one  advantage ; 
he  had  lots  of  time  to  think.  This  is 
a boon  few  of  us  enjoy  today — to  our 
sorrow  and  to  the  great  loss  of  our 
congregations.  Perhaps  a period  of 
confinement  would  be  beneficial  for  all 
of  us.  I recall  moments  when  as  a 
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young  minister  in  Laramie,  Wyoming, 
I would  look  up  at  the  top  of  the  newly 
built  courthouse  where  the  county  jail 
had  been  placed.  From  the  window  of 
the  jail  one  could  look  away  to  the 
beautiful  snowcapped  mountains  of  the 
Snowy  Range  of  the  Wyoming  Rock- 
ies. There  were  moments  in  my  min- 
istry there  when  I wished  that  I could 
think  of  some  way  to  bring  about  the 
opportunity  to  spend  a little  time  in 
the  seclusion  of  that  beautiful  jail.  I 
never  got  the  opportunity  but  the 
thought  of  how  pleasant  this  might  be 
crossed  my  mind. 

Paul  was  in  prison  and  from  that 
prison  he  wrote  as  one  who  had 
thought  long  and  profoundly.  He  was 
eager  that  the  Philippians  have  the 
mind  of  Christ.  He  went  on  to  define 
the  quality  of  this  mind.  He  said, 
“Who,  though  He  was  in  the  form  of 
God,  did  not  count  equality  with  God 
a thing  to  be  grasped  but  emptied  Him- 
self taking  the  form  of  the  servant, 
being  born  in  the  likeness  of  man  and 
being  found  in  human  form  He 
humbled  Himself  and  became  obedient 
unto  death,  even  death  on  the  cross.” 
There  you  have  Paul’s  secret  in  match- 
less words.  “Be  transformed  by  the  re- 
newal of  your  minds.”  Take  the  mind 
of  Christ  as  your  pattern  and  let  the 
truth  of  his  mind  enter  into  the  stream 
of  your  existence,  and  become  the  guid- 
ing light  of  your  life. 

Paul  said  that  Christ  was  and  is 
God — but  he  emptied  himself,  became 
a man,  a servant ; he  humbled  himself 
and  became  obedient  even  unto  death, 
death  on  a shameful  cross.  This  is  Paul 
at  his  glorious  best.  Certain  truths 
flash  out  from  what  he  has  to  say  to 
touch  our  minds.  There  are  obvious 
truths  suggested  by  these  words  of 
Paul.  First,  God  became  man  for  our 


salvation.  Second,  this  man  was  the 
only  perfectly  normal  man.  He  is  the 
norm — he  is  what  God  wanted  man 
to  be.  And  third,  his  life  was  character- 
ized by  humility  and  obedience — obedi- 
ence which  did  not  falter  even  at  death 
on  a cross.  Finally,  God  highly  exalted 
him.  God  has  placed  his  stamp  upon 
him.  He  is  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  hav- 
ing been  also  a man  like  any  one  of  us. 

Paul  would  suggest  that  we  let  these 
ideas  play  upon  our  consciousness  as 
the  sunlight  plays  on  a flowing  stream, 
and  by  this  experience  your  life  will 
be  purified,  re-directed,  utterly  trans- 
formed. 

This  challenge  comes  to  the  semi- 
nary, the  Church,  and  the  minister. 
Thus  we  may  have  new  minds  for  our 
mission.  The  key  words  in  his  state- 
ment to  the  Philippians  are  humility 
and  obedience.  He  humbled  himself  and 
became  obedient  even  unto  death,  death 
on  a cross.  Humility  was  the  attitude 
of  his  mind ; obedience  was  the  bent 
of  his  will. 

The  suggestion  of  his  humility  sends 
our  memories  racing  back  to  the  mo- 
ment when  he  knelt  to  wash  the 
disciples’  feet.  You  will  recall  that  they 
were  gathered  in  a room  after  a long 
day’s  journey.  The  oriental  custom  met 
a universal  need ; to  have  the  feet 
washed  was  to  rest  the  whole  tired 
body.  But  only  the  most  lowly  servant 
should  perform  this  menial  task. 

There  in  the  Upper  Room  that  eve- 
ning, a silence  came  upon  the  group 
when  they  realized  that  there  was  no 
servant  present  to  wash  the  feet  of 
those  gathered  there.  The  disciples  all 
hesitated.  Who  would  stoop  to  be  the 
lowly  servant?  For  a moment  no  one 
stirred.  Then  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God, 
King  of  Kings,  Lord  of  Lords,  Very 
God  of  Very  God,  but  also  Son  of  man, 
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arose,  laid  aside  His  garments,  girded 
Himself  with  a towel,  took  a basin  of 
water,  and  knelt  to  wash  the  disciples’ 
feet. 

This  was  God  kneeling.  This  is  not 
only  man  at  his  greatest  and  his  most 
complete  humanness;  this  is  also  God 
in  complete  identification  with  man.  As 
Dr.  James  McCord  said  to  us  in  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  “This  event  is  eucharis- 
tic” — it  is  a revelation  of  God’s  saving 
grace,  through  his  only  Son,  our  Lord 
— this  is  God  acting  out  the  abounding 
grace  of  his  luminous  words,  “Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  who  are  weary  and 
heavy-laden  and  I will  give  you  rest.” 

This  is  the  servant  Lord  breaking 
open  the  matchless  truth  for  his  servant 
people.  Could  any  message  be  more 
timely  for  America  or,  in  fact,  for  the 
whole  western  world?  We  who  are 
rich,  powerful,  and  often  haughty,  bear 
the  name  of  Christian.  How  desper- 
ately we  need  the  humility  of  Christ! 
How  wonderful  if  we  of  the  Presby- 
terian and  Reformed  Faith  could  make 
this  tremendous  idea  of  the  kneeling 
Lord  the  central  truth  of  our  message 
and  mission ! 

But  Paul  went  on  to  say:  “He 
humbled  Himself,  became  a servant 
obedient  even  unto  death,  death  on  a 
cross.” 

He  was  perfect  God  and  perfect 
man.  God  was  in  Christ.  In  Him  God 
dwelt  fully.  The  godliness  in  Jesus  was 
like  “the  appleness  in  an  apple” — like 
“childlikeness  in  a child” — like  wine 
filling  the  chalice.  He  was  filled  com- 
pletely with  God. 

Yet  he  was  fully  a man.  He  was  our 
world’s  only  completely  manly  man. 
His  manhood  filled  his  being  like  the 
essence  of  a rose  fills  a rose — like  Octo- 
ber sunlight  fills  the  golden  forest — like 
love  fills  a lover’s  heart.  He  was  a 


man  completely  filled  with  manhood  so 
that  even  a pagan  soldier  would  cry 
out,  Ecce  Homo — “Behold  the  man !” 

Paul  could  never  forget  this  man. 
He  died  on  a cross  like  a man  though 
at  the  same  time  he  was  God.  He  never 
let  go  of  His  manhood  even  on  the 
cruel  cross.  He  never  cut  the  cord  that 
links  him  with  us. 

A story  may  help  us  in  some  degree 
to  understand  the  significance  of  this 
tremendous  truth. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in 
the  world  is  Zermatt,  Switzerland.  One 
may  take  the  cog  road  from  Zermatt 
up  to  the  Goernergatt  and  stand  there 
at  the  peak  looking  away  toward  the 
great  Matterhorn.  While  standing 
there  we  were  reminded  of  a story  con- 
cerning this  majestic  peak. 

Two  men  were  roped  together  in  an 
endeavor  to  scale  the  most  difficult  side 
of  the  Matterhorn.  They  made  their 
way  cautiously  along  a narrow  ledge. 
The  people  in  the  village  of  Zermatt 
were  watching  through  their  telescopes 
as  these  two  men  roped  together  made 
their  perilous  way.  Then  to  the  con- 
sternation of  all  who  watched,  one  man 
lost  his  footing,  his  body  slipped  over 
the  edge  and  hung  above  the  chasm. 
The  other  man  somehow,  having  secure 
enough  footing,  retained  his  place  on 
the  ledge.  Then  a gasp  passed  through 
the  crowd  for  the  rope  severed  and  the 
man  dropped  to  his  death. 

When  the  man  who  was  saved  was 
rescued  from  the  ledge,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  rope  had  not  broken;  it 
had  been  cut.  Discussion  still  continues 
in  Zermatt.  Was  it  right  for  the  man 
to  cut  the  rope  in  order  to  save  him- 
self? 

Whatever  may  be  the  ethical  impli- 
cation of  this  story,  the  fact  is  that 
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Jesus  did  not  “cut  the  rope” — he  did 
not  save  himself. 

We  say  in  the  Apostle’s  Creed,  “He 
descended  into  hell,”  or  as  the  longer 
version  says,  “into  the  abode  of  the 
dead.”  There  is  a sense  in  which  Christ 
dropped  into  the  chasm  with  man. 
There  is  a mystery  here  no  one  can 
fathom  but  there  is  also  a truth  which 
everyone  may  comprehend.  Christ  is 
linked  with  us  in  our  humanity — he 
did  not  sever  the  tie  that  binds  him 
to  us. 

This  truth  for  Paul  was  not  only  a 
“theology  from  the  cloister”  but  a 
theology  for  the  parish  as  well.  He  was 
writing  to  people  who  must  face  life 
from  day  to  day — often  in  crisis  situa- 
tions. 

We  must  have  a theology  of  the 
cloister — we  must  have  men  like  Karl 
Barth,  Paul  Tillich,  and  others,  think- 
ing at  the  very  highest  level,  but  we 
must  also  have  the  theology  of  the 
parish  which  helps  man  to  understand 
life’s  meaning,  a theology  which  relates 
to  the  day  by  day  living  of  human 
beings — -the  moments  of  desperation 
and  heartache,  of  loneliness  and  de- 
spair. 

From  the  theology  of  the  parish 
arises  this  understanding — that  men’s 
minds  are  still  renewed  by  this  strange 
Man  on  a cross. 

Just  before  my  plane  departed  two 
weeks  ago  last  Monday  when  I left 
the  parish  I love,  I went  to  call  on  a 
member  of  my  church  whose  experi- 
ence may  illustrate  this  truth  for  us. 

Six  years  ago  this  man,  a young 
doctor,  returned  from  the  Far  East 
where  he  had  served  in  the  military 
forces,  and  discovered  that  he  had 
Muscular  Atrophy,  a disease  for  which 
there  is  no  cure  and  which  leads  to 
slow  death.  He  is  the  father  of  four 


children,  all  of  them  now  under  eleven 
years  of  age.  He  has  a brilliant  mind, 
has  written  in  the  field  of  medicine, 
and  has  quite  naturally  a burning  de- 
sire to  continue  to  live.  He  has  lost 
the  use  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper 
part  of  his  body  so  that  his  arms  and 
hands  hang  limply  at  his  side.  He  can 
no  longer  speak  or  swallow  so  that  he 
now  has  to  be  fed  through  an  aperture 
in  his  stomach.  He  is,  however,  still 
able  to  use  his  feet  and  legs  and  can 
move  about.  He  has  learned  to  operate 
an  electric  typewriter  with  his  feet, 
moving  the  carriage  with  one  foot  to 
the  proper  letter  and  with  the  other 
foot  striking  the  key.  Thus  he  has 
written  me  a number  of  letters. 

Again  and  again  in  his  letters,  typed 
out  so  laboriously,  is  the  question, 
Why?  With  his  brilliant  mind  he  has 
asked  the  question  that  has  arisen  in 
the  minds  of  millions  of  men  from 
Christ  in  the  Garden  to  the  humble 
soul  who  cannot  fathom  the  reason 
for  pain  and  suffering  and  untimely 
death. 

Last  week  as  I was  about  to  leave 
he  said  through  the  lips  of  his  wife, 
who  understands  the  inarticulate  words 
which  come  from  his  almost  com- 
pletely paralyzed  throat,  “I  do  not 
think  I will  be  here  when  you  come 
back  for  Palm  Sunday,”  and  I said 
to  him,  “But  you’re  not  afraid?”  He 
said,  with  eyes  bright  and  yet  with 
firmness  that  I could  almost  under- 
stand, “I  am  not  afraid  but  I’m  still 
mad.” 

By  implication  he  was  saying  what 
all  of  us  say — Why  does  God  allow 
such  suffering  to  happen?  His  question 
was  not  blasphemy ; it  was  sincerity ; it 
was  the  cry  of  a soul.  I said  to  him, 
“God  will  understand  your  anger,”  and 
he  said,  “And  I understand  Him.” 
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This,  I think,  is  the  gospel  in  a 
moment  of  painful  expression.  God  did 
not  answer  the  cry  of  the  Master  in 
the  Garden  when  he  said,  “My  God, 
why?”  He  does  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  humble  soul  today.  What 
he  does  do  is  to  give  himself,  become 
thus  identified  with  our  humanity. 

Only  by  entering  into  the  stream  of 
our  life  and  suffering  death  upon  the 
cross  could  God  reveal  this  truth  to 
man.  Thus  all  of  us  can  say,  abiding 
in  his  faith,  “Father,  into  thy  hands 
I commend  my  spirit,”  and  we  can 
sing  in  sincerity: 

When  I survey  the  wondrous 
cross, 


On  which  the  Prince  of  Glory 
died, 

My  richest  gain  I count  but  loss 

And  pour  contempt  on  all  my 
pride. 

Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature 
mine 

That  were  a present  far  too  small ; 

Love  so  amazing,  so  divine, 

Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all. 

It  is  thus  that  we  may  have  new 
minds  for  our  mission— “Be  ye  trans- 
formed by  the  renewal  of  your  minds.” 
“Have  that  mind  in  you  which  was  in 
Christ  Jesus.” 


HOW  OUR  CHURCH  RELATES  ITSELF  AND 
ITS  PROGRAM  TO  THAT  OF  OTHER 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF 
ITS  OWN  CONFESSIONAL  POSITION 


Eugene  Carson  Blake 


When  Archbishop  William  Tem- 
ple called  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment “the  great  new  fact  of  our  time,” 
he  expressed,  as  he  so  often  did,  clearly 
and  succinctly  what  a great  many  other 
Christians  knew  to  be  true  but  knew 
it  in  a rather  fuzzy  way.  In  the  half 
generation  that  has  passed  since  Wil- 
liam Temple’s  death  the  ecumenical 
movement  has  become  familiar  to  us 
all  and  is  no  longer  thought  of  as  new 
and  fresh.  The  World  Council  of 
Churches  has  been  organized  with  the 
usual  combination  of  satisfaction  and 
dissatisfaction,  of  hopes  and  fears,  and 
of  praise  and  criticism — when  any 
idea  takes  organizational  form.  The  In- 
ternational Missionary  Council,  another 
result  of  John  Mott’s  great  meeting  in 
Edinburgh  in  1910  (to  be  remembered 
in  celebration  all  over  the  world  this 
summer),  is — if  all  goes  as  predicted, 
to  be  integrated  into  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  so  that  after  1961 
there  will  be  at  the  world  level  a World 
Council  of  Churches  which  will  be  set 
up  as  the  major  instrument  of  the 
Protestant  and  Orthodox  Churches  for 
their  chief  mutual  concerns : the  unity, 
the  mission,  and  the  renewal  of  the 
one  Holy  Catholic  Church. 

In  these  few  minutes  I want  to  dis- 
cuss current  questions  and  criticisms 
of  the  ecumenical  movement  and  its 
chief  instrument,  the  World  Council 


of  Churches,  in  the  light  of  our  own 
confessional  position. 

You  will  note  that  I am  omitting  as 
irrelevant  here  (I  hope  I am  right) 
the  kind  of  slanderous  criticism  and  ir- 
responsible question  that  unfortunately 
keeps  arising  from  certain  centers  of 
hate  and  discord  such  as  Collingswood, 
New  Jersey;  Madison,  Wisconsin;  and 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  Those  who  without 
regard  either  to  truth  or  decency  charge 
communism  and  Roman  Catholicism 
and  modernism  and  un-Americanism 
to  our  councils  and  their  leaders  do  not 
deserve  to  be  answered  except  in  the 
words  of  our  Lord : “Woe  unto  the 
world  because  of  offenses ! For  it  must 
needs  be  that  offenses  come ; but  woe 
to  that  man  by  whom  the  offense 
cometh.” 

There  are,  however,  real  questions 
that  need  to  be  raised  and  real  prob- 
lems that  need  to  be  considered.  Let 
me  mention  two  of  them. 

1.  How  far  should  we  go  in  giving 
up  “our  own”  Church’s  program  and 
organization  in  favor  of  interdenomi- 
national or  ecumenical  program  and 
organization  ? 

In  discussing  this  I hope  to  avoid 
both  the  sectarian  and  ecumaniac  ex- 
tremes. I believe  all  of  us  recognize 
that  there  are  some  who  while  paying 
lip  service  to  the  ecumenical  are  really 
committed  to  a sectarian  Presbyterian 
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program.  For  them  comity  is  a pro- 
cedure to  protect  Presbyterian  inter- 
ests. These  believe  it  is  a shame  and 
all  loss  when  a good  Presbyterian  takes 
a job  with  a council  of  churches  or 
with  an  interdenominational  (or  non- 
denominational)  seminary.  These  re- 
fuse to  take  seriously  the  financial  or 
personnel  needs  of  the  councils,  piously 
blaming  inadequacies  on  others,  while 
they  are  busily  enlarging  denomina- 
tional programs  and  budgets.  This 
tendency  is  more  readily  detected  by 
us  in  denominations  other  than  our 
own. 

On  the  other  hand  and  at  the  other 
extreme  there  are  those  who  suppose 
that  anything  interdenominational  is 
good  and  all  that  is  denominational  is 
by  that  fact  bad.  They  want  to  be  ecu- 
menical all  by  themselves.  These  look 
down  at  church  related  seminaries  sim- 
ply because  they  are  church  related 
and  have  therefore  a particular  con- 
fessional position  and  heritage. 

Our  Presbyterian  theory  and  prac- 
tice should  be  neither  of  these.  Insofar 
as  we  can  we  ought  to  plan,  organize, 
and  work  with  all  those  Christian 
Churches  who  will  work  together  to 
serve  our  common  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  just  as  wrong  to  build  up  ecu- 
menical organization  as  an  end  in  it- 
self as  it  is  to  build  up  denominational 
organization.  In  the  present  stage  of 
ecumenical  development,  every  Presby- 
terian should  make  his  judgments  on 
the  basis  of  effective  service  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  not  on  program  or  organi- 
zational aggrandizement.  And  we  need 
to  be  at  least  as  conscious  of  our  own 
sins  as  we  are  of  those  of  our  fellow 
Christians. 

2.  How  can  we  reconcile  working 
in  the  Ecumenical  Movement  with 
churches  having  a great  variety  of  con- 


fessional positions  (some  having  ap- 
parently no  confessional  position  at  all) 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  a con- 
fessional church  with  a specific  Re- 
formed faith  and  theology?  It  will  do 
no  good  to  belittle  the  importance  of 
this  question.  It  is  a real  issue  which 
every  man  must  face.  There  are  several 
false  issues  which  can  be  disposed  of 
easily. 

Within  our  own  confessional  posi- 
tion there  is  the  recognition  that  we 
are  not  the  whole  church.  Our  fore- 
fathers, even  in  a sectarian  time,  re- 
fused to  believe  that  they  had  the  com- 
plete and  full-orbed  understanding  of 
the  gospel,  or  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  had  no  need  of  the  rest  of  the 
body  of  Christ  to  fulfill  its  obligations 
under  the  Word.  No  Presbyterian, 
therefore,  can  be  a Presbyterian 
without  feeling  some  obligation  to  at- 
tempt to  reunite  the  divided  body  of 
Christ. 

Any  fair  understanding  of  the  Ecu- 
menical Movement  recognizes  that  it 
is  not  based  upon  a lowest  common 
denominator  of  Christian  faith.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  basis  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  merely  states  that 
it  is  composed  of  those  churches  which 
acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and 
Saviour,  this  basis  must  be  understood 
not  as  a simple  truncated  confession 
of  faith,  but  rather  as  a limiting  defini- 
tion of  what  in  fact  a Christian  Church 
is.  The  whole  history  of  the  Ecumeni- 
cal Movement,  especially  in  its  Faith 
and  Order  work  illustrates  the  fact  that 
ecumenical  leaders  take  most  seriously 
one  another’s  basic  Christian  convic- 
tions. This  is  the  reason  that  progress 
sometimes  seems  excessively  slow  to 
ecumenical  enthusiasts.  You  and  I,  as 
Presbyterians,  need  to  understand  that 
the  Ecumenical  Movement  takes  us  very 
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seriously,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must 
take  seriously  all  of  the  other  churches 
and  confessional  groups  forming  its 
membership. 

Four  hundred  years  ago  the  Church 
was  reformed  by  a return  to  the  New 
Testament.  In  our  time  we  must  look 
forward  to  an  equally  profound  ecu- 
menical reformation.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  source  of  this  kind  of  reforma- 
tion will  be  the  same  as  before,  namely, 
a return  to  an  obedience  under  the 
Scriptures. 


It  is  very  hard  to  reconcile  deep 
conviction  on  the  one  hand  and  friendly 
cooperation  with  other  churches  which 
have  conflicting  and  contrary  convic- 
tions held  as  tenaciously  as  ours.  Yet  is 
it  not  true  that  we  believe  that  God  by 
His  spirit  can  lead  us  all  to  a fuller 
understanding  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
gospel?  If  all  of  us  are  renewed  by  the 
gospel,  we  will  find  that  those  things 
which  we  share  in  common  are  increas- 
ingly more  important  than  the  differ- 
ences which  keep  us  apart. 


HOW  OUR  CHURCH  DETERMINES  ITS 
PROGRAM  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  OUR 
DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHURCH 

Glenn  W.  Moore 


The  title  for  this  panel,  “The  Semi- 
nary and  the  Church’s  Mission,” 
might  as  well  have  been  “The  Seminary 
and  the  Church.”  For  in  the  context 
of  this  discussion  the  “Church’s  Mis- 
sion” is  not  something  merely  attached 
to  the  Church.  One  cannot  be  involved 
in  the  Church  without  being  in  some 
part  of  its  mission.  The  mission  of  the 
Church  is  a tangible  expression  of  its 
faith,  an  understandable  evidence  of  its 
spirit,  which  is  love,  and  a means  or 
instrument  of  God’s  continual  creative 
working  in  our  society. 

I will  leave  to  others  to  discuss  at 
other  times  whether  the  Church  is  the 
mission  or  has  a mission.  In  either  case 
when  a man  enters  the  ministry  of 
Christ  in  the  Church  he  is  inevitably, 
not  optionally,  involved  in  its  mission, 
in  both  the  program  beyond  the  local 
parish  in  what  we  call  the  General  Mis- 
sion of  our  Church,  and  in  the  work 
of  his  immediate  congregation.  His  un- 
derstanding of  the  General  Mission  and 
his  attitude  toward  it  are  of  paramount 
importance. 

When  we  review  past  accomplish- 
ment or  failure,  when  we  outline  the 
projection  of  future  activities,  or  de- 
scribe the  particular  items  of  present 
engagement  we  say  we  are  speaking 
of  the  program  of  the  Church.  So  after 
this  panel’s  three  previous  considera- 
tions of  particular  aspects  of  our  mis- 
sion we  now  turn  to  consider  the  pro- 
gram as  a whole.  We  therefore  move 


on  to  a question  which  inevitably 
emerges  as  we  consider  the  infinite  de- 
tail, the  myriad  activities  and  the  in- 
evitable complexity  of  enterprise  po- 
tentially involving  3,000,000  persons 
and  more,  the  collection  and  adminis- 
tration of  expenditure  of  nearly  a quar- 
ter of  a billion  dollars  each  year,  and 
performance  in  forty  countries  of  the 
world. 

How  is  all  this  program  determined  ? 
And,  more  particularly,  if  the  mission 
is  essential  in  the  Church,  how  is  this 
program  determined  in  a manner  con- 
sistent with  the  basic  nature  of  the 
Church  itself? 

The  Church  is  a community  of  be- 
lievers in  Jesus  Christ,  bound  together 
in  unity  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  seeking  to 
know  and  to  do  the  Will  of  God.  This 
community, — God’s  people,  God’s  serv- 
ant people,  the  Church, — is  unique 
among  groups  to  which  persons  may 
belong  because  God  speaks  and  acts  in 
a special  way  through  it.  “Since  his 
ascension  to  heaven”  says  our  Form  of 
Government  “(Christ)  is  present  with 
and  governs  the  Church  through  his 
Word  and  Spirit,  and  by  the  ministry 
of  men : thus  mediately  exercising  his 
authority  unto  the  establishment  of  his 
Kingdom.” 

In  the  confidence  that  we  are  thus 
obedient  to  his  will  we  have  adopted 
procedures  to  determine  the  program 
of  the  Church.  In  doing  this  we  know 
success  in  attaining  goals,  or  even  for- 
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mutating  the  right  ones,  is  dependent 
upon  the  revelation  of  God’s  will  to  us 
and  our  full  obedience  to  that  much  of 
it  as  we  comprehend. 

If  we  hold  to  our  doctrine  of  the 
Church  clearly,  we  will  avoid  the  com- 
mon fallacy  that  its  program  is  created 
and  projected  from  some  center  by  a 
relatively  few  persons  and  imposed 
upon  a membership  which  will  respond 
with  varied  attitude  ranging  from  glad 
cooperation  to  complete  indifference  or 
even  active  opposition.  Those  who  hold 
to  this  misconception  are  led  to  cyni- 
cism or  disdain,  and  to  a break  in  the 
unity,  and  therefore,  the  effectiveness, 
of  God’s  people. 

The  determination  of  the  Church’s 
program  begins,  not  at  a center,  but  at 
the  opposite  pole,  at  the  thousands  of 
points  of  contact  of  God’s  people  with 
the  world  in  which  the  church  has  been 
placed,  i.e.,  at  the  point  of  the  particular 
congregations.  Here  is  where  the  poor 
are  who  need  good  news.  Here  are  the 
captives  who  need  release.  Here  are 
the  blind  who  need  recovered  sight. 
Here  is  where  there  are  those  who  are 
oppressed  who  need  to  be  set  at  liberty. 
Here  is  where  the  lambs  and  the  sheep 
are  that  are  to  be  fed.  Here  is  where 
God’s  people  are  to  be  his  witness,  here 
“in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea  and 
Samaria  and  to  the  end  of  the  earth.” 

The  goals  are  set,  however,  not  only 
by  the  sensitivity  to  men’s  needs,  but 
by  the  impulsion  of  the  gospel.  For 
program  is  not  determined, — not  if  it 
is  the  program  of  a Christian  Church, — 
solely  by  a response  to  the  environment. 
While  contemporary  society  must  be 
studied,  such  study  only  serves  to  ac- 
centuate a knowledge  of  men’s  need. 
The  program  of  the  Church  must  em- 
body the  outgoing  love  of  a Father  for 


his  children.  So  Paul,  seeing  a world, 
and  with  a gospel  says  “I  would  have 
you  know,  brethren,  that  the  gospel 
which  was  preached  by  me  is  not  man’s 
gospel.” 

Our  Form  of  Government  reads : 
“The  great  ends  of  the  Church  are  the 
proclamation  of  the  gospel  for  the  sal- 
vation of  men  ; the  shelter,  nurture,  and 
spiritual  fellowship  of  the  children  of 
God ; the  maintenance  of  divine  wor- 
ship ; the  preservation  of  the  truth ; the 
promotion  of  social  righteousness ; and 
the  exhibition  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  to  the  world.” 

The  adoption  of  the  procedure  of  the 
Church  for  determining  this  program  is 
to  attempt  to  answer  the  necessary 
question  which  follows:  “How?” 

Again  we  begin  at  the  point  of  a 
little  company  of  believers  in  a partic- 
ular community  which  our  Form  of 
Government  calls  “a  number  of  pro- 
fessing Christians,  with  their  children, 
voluntarily  associated  together  for  di- 
vine worship  and  godly  living.”  But 
that  they  are  essentially  involved  in  the 
whole  program  of  the  Church  is  made 
clear  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  : “Since 
there  is  no  other  way  of  salvation  than 
that  revealed  in  the  gospel,  and  since 
in  the  divinely  established  and  ordinary 
method  of  grace,  faith  cometh  by  hear- 
ing the  Word  of  God,  Christ  hath  com- 
missioned his  church  to  go  into  all  the 
world  and  to  make  disciples  of  all  na- 
tions. All  believers  are,  therefore,  under 
obligation  to  sustain  the  ordinances  of 
the  Christian  religion  where  they  are 
already  established,  and  to  contribute 
by  their  prayers,  gifts  and  personal  ef- 
forts to  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ  throughout  the  whole  earth.” 
In  this  little  company  there  are  cho- 
sen, from  among  their  number,  those 
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to  whom,  together  with  their  pastor, 
they  commit  the  guidance  of  their  whole 
company,  and  they  have  a session.  This 
also  provides  the  avenue  for  relating  this 
particular  company  to  similar  ones  in 
other  communities  in  an  organic  unity 
which  embraces  all  persons  in  all  these 
congregations. 

By  the  same  principle  of  representa- 
tion, the  governing  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  Church  is  provided.  The  General 
Assembly,  composed  of  newly  selected 
persons  each  year  from  all  parts  of  the 
Church  reviews  the  whole  Church’s  ac- 
tivities, votes  the  directions  for  future 
action,  and  directs  the  particular  groups 
called  Boards  and  Agencies,  also  se- 
lected by  this  body,  to  guide  the  Church 
in  particular  functions. 

From  the  experience  of  congrega- 
tions, from  the  field  where  corporate 
ministry  of  the  Church  is  rendered,  from 
the  study  of  a particular  functional  area 
by  those  assigned  to  it,  by  overtures 
from  the  presbyteries,  suggestions, 
recommendations  and  petitions  come 
to  attention  through  proper  channels. 

In  their  respective  functional  areas 
each  agency  correlates  these  suggestions 
and  formulates  a proposed  projection  of 
its  share  of  the  program.  These  are 
placed  in  the  perspective  of  the  church’s 
total  task  by  consultation  and  consid- 
eration of  more  general  issues  in  a 
Long  Range  Planning  Committee  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. 

The  total  result  is  presented  to  the 
representatives  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
church,  the  General  Assembly,  which 
has  placed  upon  it  the  duty  of  “super- 
intending the  concerns  of  the  whole 
Church.”  These  proposals  and  the  re- 
view of  program  are  examined  first  by 


Standing  Committees,  selected  from 
among  their  own  number  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly  who  have 
just  come  from  the  presbyteries  and 
are  all  ministers,  or  elders  from  local 
congregations.  These  committees  ap- 
prove or  modify  the  proposals  or  sub- 
stitute their  own  recommendations. 

The  vote  of  this  representative  Gen- 
eral Assembly  is  the  completion  of  the 
projection  of  plans  for  the  program 
of  the  Church.  We  believe  the  joint  ac- 
tion of  believers  through  their  freely 
selected  representatives  in  a united  body 
is  a means  of  our  church  discovering 
the  will  of  God  and  guiding  its  mem- 
bership toward  the  fulfillment  of  its 
part  in  obeying  that  will. 

But,  the  determination  of  the  pro- 
gram is  not  yet  completed.  The  final 
determination  of  what  the  program 
really  becomes  is  found  in  the  ultimate 
actions  of  the  Church’s  officers  and 
members.  Therefore  understanding  of 
the  way  program  is  determined  and  be- 
lief that  this  process  is  right  and  desir- 
able are  essential  for  full  involvement, 
freely  willing  cooperation,  and  accept- 
ance of  proper  respective  responsibil- 
ities. Constant  interpretation  and  imple- 
mentation are  requirements  for  the  final 
determination  of  the  Church’s  program. 

The  alternative  to  this  whole  method 
of  determining  program  is  to  have  a 
projection  by  persons  who  are  unrelated 
to  each  other  and  who  act  in  varied, 
sometimes  contrary,  sometimes  contra- 
dictory manner  because  they  are  not  in 
reality  participating  in  a true  commu- 
nity of  persons. 

The  procedure  of  our  church  is  the  ap- 
plication of  our  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
as  a mutual  fellowship  of  followers  of 
Christ,  to  the  practical  problem  of 
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ordering  the  activities  of  the  Church 
which  our  Form  of  Government  de- 
scribes as  “the  agency  which  Christ  has 
ordained  for  the  edification  and  govern- 
ment of  his  people,  for  the  propagation 
of  the  faith,  and  the  evangelization  of 
the  world.” 

The  place  of  the  Seminary  in  rela- 
tion to  this  matter  is  clear.  It  must  ever 
consider  the  program  thus  determined 
and  by  its  participation  in  the  life  of 
the  Church,  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
program’s  very  creation  the  critique  of 
theologically  based  considerations.  No 
program  of  our  Church  can  be  consid- 


ered sound  which  is  not  properly  based 
theologically. 

The  Church  is  also  dependent  upon 
the  Seminary  to  make  clear  to  those 
who  are  to  serve  in  the  Church’s  min- 
istry what  is  the  nature  of  the  Church, 
and  the  manner  in  which  this  fellow- 
ship is  expressed  in  its  government  in 
a unified  body,  in  its  decentralized  au- 
thority in  unbroken  unity,  and  in  its 
full  provision  for  and  requirement  of 
responsible  participation,  both  in  deter- 
mining and  implementing  the  varied 
actions  of  the  Church  which  when  put 
together  are  called  its  program. 


THE  CHURCH  MUST  PUT  A NEW  FLOOR 
UNDER  EDUCATION 

Kenneth  Neigh 


The  mission  of  the  Church  in  this 
or  any  other  culture  is  evangelism. 
It  is  a mission  not  easy  of  description. 
One  of  my  friends,  with  keen  insight 
into  the  obvious,  has  remarked  that  in 
the  past  three  decades  the  Church  has 
in  its  mission  dealt  with  specific  people 
in  specific  projects.  Now  the  Church 
must  concern  itself  with  social  move- 
ments. This  is  to  say  that  the  nature 
of  the  mission  of  the  Church  has 
changed.  Once  it  followed  those  who 
had  no  religious  roots  or  who  had  been 
divorced  from  them  into  the  frontier, 
the  reservation,  and  the  cultural  ghet- 
tos with  evangelists,  settlement  houses, 
schools,  and  hospitals.  These  were  the 
“wet  handkerchief”  projects  that 
matched  the  adventures  of  the  Church 
abroad  in  lachrymose  appeal.  Now  its 
mission  is  that  of  a tough  advocate  of 
the  gospel  to  a culture  in  flux  where 
population  movement  threatens  political 
institutions,  where  education  is  inher- 
ited and  where  values  are  so  askew 
that  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  little. 

To  evaluate  the  practices  of  the  past 
as  mean  and  meager  is,  of  course,  a 
sport  enjoyed  by  each  succeeding  gen- 
eration. It  is,  however,  essential  to  point 
out  that  the  mission  of  the  past  was 
grand  and  appealing  because  it  was 
romantic,  non-controversial  and  sepa- 
rated by  convenient  distance,  and  prob- 
ably engaged  in  by  someone  else.  Now 
the  mission  of  the  Church  is  just  as 
romantic  as  Harlem  or  Paradise  Valley 
or  the  Southside  of  Chicago,  just  as 
non-controversial  as  the  morals  of  the 


classes  and  the  irresponsibility  of  the 
masses.  It  is  around  the  corner  and  is 
to  be  engaged  in  by  you. 

Stripped  down  then  to  its  heart’s  core, 
the  national  mission  of  the  Church  is 
to  confront  man  in  every  phase  of  his 
environment  with  the  claims  of  the 
gospel.  This  it  does  by  serving  him  in 
his  restlessness,  by  igniting  his  mind, 
and  by  attacking  his  bogus  values. 

His  restless  movement  has  two  foci. 
One  is  at  the  hulking,  rotting  center  of 
the  city,  where  people  are  piled  one 
upon  another  and  exist  upon  spiritual 
garbage  if  they  exist  at  all.  The  other 
focus  is  on  the  pleasant  periphery  of 
the  city,  where  people  move  uneasily, 
expecting  to  be  transferred.  Frequently, 
they  exist  upon  the  same  spiritual  fare. 
The  difference  is  that  it  is  a “napkined” 
garbage.  But  they  are  the  same,  not 
separate,  parts  of  the  same  social  move- 
ment. 

We  are  told  that  in  1958  fully  63 
per  cent  of  our  population  had  some 
active  church  connection.  Yet  this  fan- 
tastic figure  has  not  produced  Chris- 
tians, or  at  least  Protestant  Christians, 
sufficiently  committed  to  the  theology 
of  the  Reformation  to  even  support  our 
way  of  life.  Central  here  is  the  prin- 
ciple implicit  in  the  Reformation,  that 
the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
God,  and  its  corollary,  that  for  the 
voice  of  the  people  to  be  the  voice  of 
God,  the  people  must  know  and  the 
people  must  love  God.  Play  this  obli- 
gation against  the  backdrop  population 
projections  for  the  next  twenty-five 
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years,  and  you  glimpse  the  frightening 
scope  of  the  national  mission  of  the 
Church.  It  removes  once  and  for  all  the 
matter  of  choice  in  the  support  of  the 
mission  of  the  Church.  This  mission  de- 
mands that  the  church  assert  itself  in 
all  areas  where  any  condition,  real  or 
imagined,  frustrates  a man’s  develop- 
ment as  a son  of  God.  It  must  speak 
and  speak  clearly  from  the  slaughter 
on  Tenth  Avenue  to  the  slaughter  in 
South  Africa. 

Tawney,  in  dealing  with  the  era  of  ec- 
clesiastical scholasticism,  observed  that 
when  the  Church  failed  to  think,  the 
Church  failed  to  count.  It  would  seem 
to  follow  that  if  the  Church  is  to  count 
in  this  day,  it  must  out-think  secular 
society.  The  mission  of  the  Church,  in 
the  main,  has  been  befogged  because 
the  findings  of  the  secularists,  especially 
psychologists  and  sociologists,  are  taken 
as  gospel  and  then  given  a religious 
twist.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  chief 
mission  of  the  Church  is  to  produce 
psychologists  or  sociologists,  but  it  is  to 
say  that  God  did  not  intend  society  to 
be  secular  and  that  the  Church  must 
put  a new  floor  under  education.  This 
is  true  because  one  of  its  chief  missions 
is  to  the  mind  of  America. 

This  mission  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
narrowly  as  meaning  higher  education 
or  the  standards  pertaining  thereto. 
The  church  in  the  discharge  of  its  mis- 
sion to  the  mind  of  America  must  face 
two  blunt  facts : 

1.  The  current  bid  for  brains  may 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  a 
meritocracy  or  a ruling  class 


without  any  of  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  such  an  oligarchy  in 
history. 

2.  Much  education  or  the  opportu- 
nity for  education  is  inherited, 
inherited  either  from  parents 
or  other  advantageous  circum- 
stances. 

These  raise  grave  new  challenges  in 
the  Church’s  ministry  to  the  mind  of 
America,  for  that  ministry  calls  for 
lower  as  well  as  higher  education.  They 
call  for  an  awareness  that  people  who 
are  not  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  psychol- 
ogists are  equal  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  chief  char- 
acteristic of  modern-day  American  cul- 
ture is  our  belief  that  a thing  is  excel- 
lent because  it  is  not  the  worst.  In 
other  words,  we  are  living  in  a day 
when  we  are  willing  to  settle  for  some- 
thing less  than  the  best,  and  where,  in 
short,  most  of  the  values  by  which  we 
live  are  bogus.  This  sharpens  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Church  in  evangelism  for  it 
calls  pointedly  for  a new  and  vigorous 
personal  confrontation  with  the  claims 
of  Jesus  Christ.  It  also  calls  for  an  ex- 
amination of  stewardship  principles, 
for  the  color  of  any  culture  is  painted 
by  where  a man  spends  his  time  and 
money. 

This,  then,  is  the  nub  of  the  matter. 
The  mission  of  the  Church  is  to  those 
who  move,  for  our  country’s  sake ; to 
their  minds,  for  our  culture’s  sake ; and 
to  their  bogus  values,  for  their  own 
sake ; but  to  all,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  OUR  CHURCH  IN 
ECUMENICAL  MISSION  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF 
THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  POLITICAL 
REALITIES  OF  1960 


John  Coventry  Smith 


In  the  brief  time  at  our  disposal  I 
want  to  speak  to  three  facts  in  our 
present  world.  These  are  facts  in  some 
measure  familiar  to  everyone.  But  each 
of  them  has  not  yet  sunk  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  average  person  and 
each  of  them  has  not  yet  been  ade- 
quately interpreted  in  the  light  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Each  is  a challenge  to 
the  Christian  mission,  and  I believe 
also  a challenge  to  Christian  theology. 

Our  first  fact  is  the  most  familiar. 
We  of  the  1960’s  live  in  an  interdepend- 
ent world.  This  was  recognized  by  many 
people  after  World  War  I and  in  the 
fifteen  years  since  World  War  II  it 
has  increasingly  demanded  attention. 
Perhaps  today  there  are  very  few  who 
would  deny  in  theory  that  each  person 
and  each  nation  is  increasingly  depend- 
ent on  every  other  person  and  every 
other  nation. 

But  we  still  deny  it  by  most  of  the 
organizations  that  control  our  day-by- 
day existence,  and  we  still  deny  it  by 
our  attitudes  and  by  the  way  we  live. 
Take  education,  for  example.  For  dec- 
ades we  have  generally  followed  a 
theory  of  education  which  makes  ad- 
justment to  environment  the  goal  of 
most  of  our  schools.  Among  other 
things  this  has  produced  a generation 
of  people  who  are  theoretically  pre- 
pared to  be  happily  adjusted  to  life  in 
suburban  America,  but  whose  happi- 


ness in  reality  depends  on  a world  that 
is  broader  than  Princeton  or  Larch- 
mont  or  Long  Island. 

It  is  this  generation  of  provincially 
educated  people  that  is  in  our  churches 
and  from  which  the  students  in  our 
seminaries  come  and  to  which  these 
students  will  return  after  graduation. 
There  is  no  more  pressing  problem  in 
the  Church  than  the  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  the  interdependent 
world  which  God  has  created,  and  the 
meaning  of  what  God  is  doing  in  this 
world.  I do  not  mean  just  knowledge 
enough  to  know  who  are  the  bad  people 
and  the  good  people,  but  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  political  and 
economic  revolutions  in  Asia  and 
Latin  American  and  Africa,  that  are 
freeing  people  from  colonialism  and 
from  content  with  the  past  and  giving 
them  dangerous  responsibilities  in  new 
freedoms  for  all  men.  This  is  the 
oikumene  that  God  is  making.  We  do 
not  understand  the  mission  of  the 
Church  in  our  time  until  this  fact  has 
penetrated  deeply  into  our  conscious- 
ness and  begins  to  control  our  think- 
ing in  economic  and  political  matters, 
as  well  as  in  our  theories  about  world 
mission. 

Our  second  fact  is  also  familiar,  at 
least  familiar  among  Christians.  It  is  the 
fact  of  a world  Christian  community. 
The  World  Council  of  Churches  symbol- 
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izes  this  but  does  not  exhaust  the  idea. 
In  our  time  as  in  no  other  there  is  a 
world-wide  community  of  Christian 
people- — -people  of  every  race  and  na- 
tion who  know  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  and  who  are  determined  to  serve 
him.  They  have  many  languages,  but 
they  say  the  same  thing.  They  belong 
to  many  churches,  but  in  reality  to  the 
one  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Now  you  and  I are  conscious  that 
what  I am  saying  has  almost  become 
trite  in  Christian  circles.  And  to  say 
it  again  here  at  Princeton  is  like  bring- 
ing coals  to  Newcastle.  This  is  where 
it  has  been  best  said  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a man  who  is  one  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  giants  of  the  ecu- 
menical movement. 

But  this  still  needs  to  be  said,  still 
needs  to  be  taught — and  most  of  all  it 
still  needs  to  be  practised.  If  the  truth 
were  known,  the  consciousness  of  our 
belonging  to  this  world  Christian  com- 
munity is  yet  to  be  attained.  We  be- 
lieve it  in  theory,  but  it  has  not  begun 
to  affect  our  practice. 

I use  this  next  illustration  with 
some  hesitancy,  for  there  are  many 
exceptions.  I very  often  listen  to  the 
public  prayers  of  other  ministers,  not 
just  in  one  church  but  in  a variety  of 
churches  in  the  course  of  a year  as  I 
go  about  as  a peripatetic  secretary. 
These  prayers  almost  always  contain 
petitions  for  the  mission  of  the  Church, 
perhaps  because  I am  there  and  may 
be  about  to  speak.  But  the  petitions 
almost  always  are  made  in  a language 
and  thought  form  of  twenty-five  or 
fifty  years  ago.  They  pray  for  our  Pres- 
byterian missionaries  and  for  the  out- 
reach of  our  denomination,  with  little 
or  no  reference  to  the  national  churches 
and  their  leaders,  or  the  fact  that  we 
now  are  a part  of  a world-wide  Chris- 


tian community  to  which  God  has  en- 
trusted his  mission.  I don’t  blame  the 
ministers  entirely — after  all  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  Assembly  at 
Evanston  did  not  do  much  better.  The 
truth  is  that  the  fact  of  our  participa- 
tion in  the  ecumenical  church  has  not 
yet  really  penetrated  our  thinking  so  as 
to  be  expressed  in  our  prayers  and  our 
actions. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  theology  faces 
a real  task,  the  task  of  adequately  in- 
terpreting the  meaning  of  this  inter- 
dependent world  and  of  this  world 
Christian  community  and  then  express- 
ing for  our  time  an  adequate  theology 
of  Christian  mission.  What  God  has 
done  in  Jesus  Christ  on  our  behalf  and 
for  the  whole  world  is  the  same  as  it 
has  always  been.  But  the  missionary 
movement  has  too  long  depended  on 
a theology  that  interprets  Jesus  Christ 
as  though  somehow  His  mission  was 
identical  with  Western  culture  and 
civilization.  We  know  this  is  not  true, 
but  we  have  not  yet  found  a new 
theological  interpretation  adequate  for 
the  new  day. 

It  is  high  time  we  did  so,  for  the 
facts  of  Christian  growth  are  sobering. 
Today  in  i960,  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  population  are  Christian.  The 
Christian  community  is  growing  stead- 
ily around  the  world,  but  population 
is  growing  more  rapidly.  If  the  growth 
in  population  and  the  growth  in  the 
Christian  Church  remains  as  it  is  now 
for  the  next  forty  years,  the  percent- 
age of  Christians  will  be  reduced  to 
twenty.  In  other  words,  our  present 
churches  and  our  present  seminaries 
have  a greater  task  in  world  mission 
than  we  had  100  years  ago. 

We  talk  about  the  population  ex- 
plosion. There  is  even  a book  called 
The  Population  Explosion  and  Chris- 
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tian  Responsibility.  We  end  up  with 
a Christian  concern  for  birth  control. 
This  is  good  and  is  a legitimate  Chris- 
tian concern,  but  it  does  not  replace 
the  original  Christian  concern  for 
people,  people  who  will  be  born  into 
the  world  in  increasing  numbers  before 
any  system  of  birth  control  becomes 
effective.  These  are  God’s  concern. 
These  are  the  people  whom  God  loves 
and  whom  Christ  came  to  save.  They 
are  also  the  responsibility  of  the  world- 
wide mission  of  the  world-wide  Church. 

Our  last  fact  is  one  that  has  been 
with  us  only  fifteen  years.  It  is  too 
new  to  be  familiar  except  in  the  vaguest 
terms.  A recent  writer  suggests  that 
i960  might  be  called  P.H.  15,  the  fif- 
teenth year  after  Hiroshima.  By  such 
a suggestion  he  was  trying  to  indicate 
that  the  coming  of  the  atomic  and  hy- 
drogen explosions  marks  a watershed 
in  human  history.  For  man  has  now 
possessed  himself  of  the  power  of  the 
sun  and  faces  the  awesome  possibility 
of  being  able  to  destroy  himself  and 
all  mankind  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
All  of  us  have  eventually  to  face  the 


meaning  of  our  own  individual  death. 
Now  we  have  to  face  the  meaning  of 
the  death  of  the  human  species. 

None  of  us  has  yet  done  so,  but  we 
cannot  long  avoid  it.  When  men  begin 
to  understand  what  the  fearful  results 
of  atomic  warfare  may  mean,  they  will 
want  an  answer  to  the  meaning  of  life 
which  is  overshadowed  by  the  threat 
of  physical  extinction. 

The  Christian  Church  has  long  had 
the  answer,  embedded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. For  a generation  this  answer 
has  not  been  popular  with  Americans ; 
we  thought  it  belonged  to  the  eschato- 
logical visions  of  a Daniel  or  of  Reve- 
lation. But,  disturbingly,  we  now  sus- 
pect it  is  not  a dream  but  a reality, 
that  God’s  plan  for  mankind  does  not 
depend  upon  the  indefinite  continued 
existence  of  material  things,  or  even 
upon  the  continued  physical  existence 
of  mankind.  It  is  really  true  that  this 
life  is  a pilgrimage  and  that  God  is 
reconciling  us  to  himself  in  Jesus 
Christ,  not  for  this  world  only,  but 
for  a life  that  is  hid  with  God  beyond 
this  world  and  beyond  time. 


THE  BIBLICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  BASIS 
LOR  OUR  CHURCH’S  PROGRAM  OL 
CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 


William  A.  Morrison 


It  was  only  recently  that  the  term 
“Christian  Education”  used  in  such 
sacred  halls  as  this  would  conjure  up 
in  many  peoples’  minds  such  things  as 
paper  folding,  finger  plays,  flannel- 
graphs,  square  dancing  and  story  tell- 
ing. The  preparation  that  many  of  the 
ministers  of  my  generation,  and  older, 
received  for  the  Christian  education 
aspect  of  their  ministry  was  either 
conspicuous  for  its  absence  or  dis- 
tinguished by  its  obvious  irrelevance 
to  the  main  disciplines  of  theological 
study. 

The  situation  is  now  drastically 
changed.  More  and  more  the  legiti- 
mate and  essential  place  of  Christian 
education  in  both  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  and  the  preparation  for  that 
ministry  provided  by  the  seminaries 
is  recognized  and  provided  for  with 
increasing  adequacy.  The  fact  that 
seminaries  are  turning  to  the  staff  of 
the  Board  of  Christian  Education  for 
likely  candidates  for  professional  va- 
cancies is  both  a result  of  this  change 
and  a cause  of  the  acceleration  of  the 
change. 

The  most  potent  factor  in  this  change 
has  been  the  revival  of  serious  atten- 
tion to  Biblical  studies  and  Biblical 
theology  which,  together  with  other 
movements  within  and  beyond  the 
Church  have  stimulated  a renewed  and 
sharpened  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  the  mission  of  the  Church. 

In  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 


ments the  responsibility  for  the  educa- 
tion of  persons  in  the  essentials  of  the 
faith,  which  constituted  the  basis  for 
the  identity  of  the  religious  commu- 
nity, and  the  explicit  purpose  for  the 
existence  of  the  community,  was  lodged 
in  the  community  itself.  This  educa- 
tion was  accomplished  by  deliberate  in- 
struction, ritual  acts,  liturgical  expres- 
sions, conversation  and  discussion,  and 
later  through  written  documents ; and 
these  things  were  employed  in  family 
groups,  and  in  gatherings  of  the  whole 
community  or  its  several  subdivisions, 
as  well  as  through  personal  contempla- 
tion, reflective  study  or  devotion. 

In  the  early  Church,  a strong  em- 
phasis was  made  upon  the  diligent 
preparation  of  persons  who  sought  to 
enter  the  community ; and  the  Cate- 
chumens were  an  identifiable  and  dis- 
ciplined group.  Even  those  who  had 
been  accepted  into  the  community  were 
engaged  in  such  study,  discussion  and 
practice  of  the  ritual  and  liturgical 
expressions  of  the  fellowship  as  would 
provide  both  the  opportunity  to  con- 
fess their  faith  and  their  identity  and 
the  opportunity  for  progressive  matur- 
ity in  both  understanding  and  practice 
of  the  Way. 

It  was  the  neglect  of  the  reflective 
and  intellectual  dimensions  of  both 
preparation  for  membership  in  the 
church  and  the  expected  participation 
in  the  life  of  the  Church  which  led  to 
the  wholesale  entrance  of  the  unpre- 
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pared,  and  the  reduction  of  the  mean- 
ing of  membership  to  cheap  and  super- 
stitious cultic  conformity. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  restored 
not  only  the  emphasis  upon  the  simple 
but  significant  response  of  the  whole 
person  to  the  gracious  word  and  deed 
of  God  in  Christ — but  also  the  obliga- 
tion to  the  reflective  and  intellectually 
demanding  discipline  of  preparation 
for  and  continuing  growth  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  church.  The  use  of  cate- 
chisms, lectures,  pastoral  visitation, 
preaching  and  study  of  the  Scriptures 
in  the  vernacular  for  this  nurture  of 
the  members  of  the  Church  were  all 
integral  parts  of  the  particular  herit- 
age that  has  contributed  to  our  iden- 
tity as  a Church  today. 

While  this  ought  to  have  been  the 
dominant  influence  upon  our  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  church’s  educational  life,  another 
stream  of  influence  has  become  rival  to 
it  and  left  effects  from  which  we  are 
slowly  recovering  even  today. 

This  was  what  is  known  as  the  Sun- 
day School  Movement  which  arose  out- 
side of  the  Church,  was  dominated  and 
controlled  by  laymen  frequently  im- 
patient with  if  not  in  protest  against 
the  Church,  which  began  out  of  benevo- 
lent concern  for  children  and  youth  in 
the  growing  industrialized  urban  cen- 
ters, and  later  developed  enthusiasm 
for  both  the  techniques  of  general  edu- 
cation frequently  based  upon  a non- 
Biblical  and  humanistic  view  of  man 
and  of  truth  or  value,  and  for  an  over- 
simplified theology  and  intensely  indi- 
vidualistic piety.  The  concern  for  chil- 
dren and  youth  remained  primary  as 
the  Sunday  School  (or  Religious  Ed- 
ucation) movement  grew.  And  as  the 
children  and  youth  grew  to  become 
adults,  they  maintained  their  loyalty 


and  enthusiasm  for  the  kind  of  activity 
to  which  they  had  been  introduced,  and 
continued  it  for  themselves  and  other 
adults,  patterned  in  time,  content  and 
method,  upon  the  remembered  Sunday 
School  experience  of  their  youth. 

The  essential  weakness  of  this  move- 
ment which  began  and  to  a large  extent 
continued  it  for  themselves  and  other 
church,  were  (i)  its  preoccupation 
with  children  and  youth  so  that  when 
adults  were  involved  they  were  seen  as 
older  children  for  whom  the  same 
stereotyped  patterns  were  sufficient ; 
(2)  the  oversimplified  theology  lacking 
both  the  breadth  and  the  depth  of  the 
Church’s  theological  heritage  and  tend- 
ing to  foster  an  anti-intellectual  mood 
among  the  students  and  leaders;  (3) 
the  intensely  individualistic  brand  of 
piety  which  made  little  emphasis  upon 
the  corporate  nature  of  the  Church, 
the  obligations  which  follow  acceptance 
of  membership  in  the  Church  so  that 
involvement  in  the  mission  of  the 
church  is  inescapable,  and  that  put 
great  emphasis  upon  the  advantage  to 
the  individual  that  this  kind  of  piety 
insured  both  here  and  hereafter. 

We  are,  as  a Church,  just  beginning 
to  discover  within  the  past  fifteen 
years  that  it  is  our  earlier  and  more 
significant  heritage  and  continuity  with 
the  Biblical  and  Reformed  understand- 
ing of  the  gospel,  man,  church  and 
world  that  ought  to  be  basic  and  norma- 
tive for  our  program  of  Christian  edu- 
cation, and  that  there  is  need  for  crit- 
ical re-examination  of  all  of  the  stereo- 
types and  assumptions  which  we  have 
derived  from  the  Sunday  School  Move- 
ment. 

This  discovery  and  consequent  crit- 
ical re-examination  have  already  ef- 
fected radical  changes  in  the  educa- 
tional materials  and  services  provided 
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by  the  church,  and  are  significant  fac- 
tors in  the  current  reappraisals  of 
seminary  curricula  and  constitutional 
statements  of  the  nature  and  practice 
of  the  ministry  of  the  whole  church. 
These  changes  and  continuing  studies 
will  inevitably  require  a corresponding 
development  in  the  attitudes  and  prac- 
tices of  persons  presently  engaged  in 
the  pastoral  ministry.  One  of  the  most 
obvious  of  these  changes  will  be  that 
each  pastor  must  acknowledge  his  es- 
sential and  explicit  responsibility  to  be 
involved  in  the  education  of  persons 
for  responsible  membership  in  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the 
education  of  persons  in  the  disciplines 
and  obligations  that  are  inseparable 


from  membership  in  the  Church. 

No  longer  can  the  pastor  discuss  the 
educational  ministry  as  unimportant  or 
irrelevant  to  his  primary  task  and  as- 
sign it  to  a female  flunky — of  which 
there  are  never  enough — or  to  lay 
people  as  a means  of  finding  jobs  to 
keep  them  busy  in  an  organization. 
The  presentation  of  the  gospel  to  per- 
sons of  all  ages  in  terms  that  are  ap- 
propriate and  understandable,  and  the 
nurture  of  these  persons  in  the  signifi- 
cance and  practical  expressions  of  the 
redemptive  purpose  of  God  within  the 
world  through  the  life  and  mission  of 
the  church  are  precisely  the  obligations 
every  pastor  has  been  prepared  for  and 
has  accepted  in  his  ordination  vows. 


THE  SEMINARY  IN  THE  ECUMENICAL  AGE 


H.  Richard  Niebuhr 


j ou  have  bestowed  on  me  an  honor, 
yet  a burden,  too,  in  asking  me  to 
speak  this  memorable  day  on  “The 
Seminary  in  the  Ecumenical  Age.”  But 
neither  my  sense  of  honor  nor  my  sense 
of  burden  has  such  gravity  as  not  to 
be  greatly  outweighed  by  joy  over  your 
action  in  now  entrusting  to  the  gifted 
mind,  strong  spirit  and  broad  shoulders 
of  Dr.  James  McCord  the  burden  and 
the  honor  of  leading  this  potent  school 
into  a new  age.  With  you  I look  back 
gratefully  to  the  service  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  has  rendered 
under  President  Mackay  to  all  the 
Protestant  churches  of  all  the  Americas 
and  of  all  the  world  as  well  as  to  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  United 
States.  Without  that  service  the  ecu- 
menical age  could  not  have  come  so 
soon.  With  you  I look  forward  confi- 
dently and  happily  to  the  expanding 
and  fuller  use  of  the  magnificent  re- 
sources of  this  school  in  the  service 
of  a more  united  Presbyterianism,  a 
more  united  American  Protestantism, 
a more  united  ecumenical  Christianity, 
a more  united  mankind  under  God. 

I 

In  considering  the  work  of  a theo- 
logical school  in  the  ecumenical  age  it 
seems  logical  first  to  recall  the  role 
the  seminaries  have  played  in  the  rise 
of  this  era  of  church  cooperation,  of 
church  union  and  of  church  conscious- 
ness. The  ecumenical  movement  is 
manifold.  It  has  many  aspects  and 
many  sources.  Two  of  its  forms  call 
themselves  to  our  attention  particu- 
larly— the  institutional  and  the  com- 


munal. Of  these  two  the  first  is  the 
more  conspicuous.  The  ecumenical 
church  rises  into  view,  is  highly  visible, 
in  the  appearance  of  scores  of  new 
organizations.  World  synods  meet  at 
Jerusalem,  Edinburgh,  Oxford,  Am- 
sterdam, Evanston.  World  councils  are 
formed  ; bureaus  established ; services 
of  care  for  one  another  are  inaugu- 
rated. Denominations  unite  and  pub- 
lish their  new  constitutions ; federa- 
tions, leagues  and  councils  of  churches 
are  formed.  Great  buildings  are  erected 
to  house  their  offices ; busy  executives 
correlate  the  work  of  their  many  agen- 
cies ; represent  the  concerns  of  Protes- 
tant Christians  to  government  offices 
and  officers ; call  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  moral  issues  in  our  com- 
mon life ; defend  the  churches  against 
the  attacks  of  the  deluded  and  the 
frightened.  This  institutional  movement 
is  ecumenical  on  the  one  hand  in  anti- 
thesis to  the  provincialism  or  conti- 
nentalism  which  confines  church  or- 
ganizations to  particular  geographic 
areas.  The  new  institutions  are  those 
of  a planetary  parish  and  are  the  agen- 
cies of  a community  that  has  no  re- 
gional or  national  boundaries.  On  the 
other  hand  the  ecumenical  church  is 
the  one  that  crosses  denominational 
boundaries  and  comes  to  appearance 
in  cities  and  regions,  in  academic  com- 
munities, in  states  and  nations,  in  new 
institutions  that  operate  alongside  the 
well-known  organs  of  confessional 
churches.  This  double  set  of  institu- 
tions is  the  visible  ecumenical  church — 
not,  to  be  sure,  in  the  old  meaning  of 
the  term  “visible  church”  as  the  church 
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in  which  good  and  evil  were  still  mixed 
together- — though  there  are  evidently 
those  who  want  to  apply  this  meaning 
primarily  to  the  visible  ecumenical 
ecclesia. 

With  the  coming  of  this  church  in 
our  time  the  seminaries  as  such  have 
not  had  much  to  do.  Seminaries  as 
such  have  not  been  its  midwives  or 
godparents.  Presidents  and  deans  and 
professors,  to  be  sure,  have  as  devoted 
and  imaginative  churchmen  contrib- 
uted not  a little  to  the  development  of 
these  visible  institutions.  But  they  have 
not  made  this  contribution  in  following 
their  special  calling  as  Christian  schol- 
ars and  teachers.  It  has  been  in  answer 
to  other  calls  that  they  have  served 
their  Lord  in  this  fashion.  The  long 
roster  of  Christian  academics  that  can 
be  collected  from  the  list  of  founders 
and  directors  of  ecumenical  institu- 
tions simply  serves  to  show  how  myth- 
ical is  the  popular  picture  of  the  scholar 
— the  theological  professor  in  particu- 
lar— which  portrays  him  as  the  absent- 
minded  pursuer  of  ideal  butterflies, 
oblivious  to  his  solid,  rock-strewn, 
practical  social  environment.  The 
schools  themselves  also,  as  institutions 
with  more  than  one  calling  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  have  labored  at  the 
building  of  the  visible  ecclesia.  They 
have  housed  it ; they  have  supplied  it 
with  workers ; in  their  studios  blue- 
prints and  designs  have  been  drawn 
for  this  or  that  part  of  the  cathedral 
which  is  being  fashioned  slowly  in  the 
course  of  generations  and  centuries, 
with  many  changes  of  plan  and  of 
material,  but  stubbornly  and  surely  to 
the  glory  of  God. 

Yet  it  is  less  to  the  building  of  the 
visible  than  of  the  invisible  ecumenical 
church  that  the  seminaries  have  given 
their  labor.  The  invisible  universal 


church  is,  of  course,  first  of  all  the 
church  in  which  we  believe,  this  church 
no  man  builds  save  as  he  is  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  its  only  real 
builder,  Jesus  Christ,  the  head  of  the 
church,  the  one  who  works  in  present 
as  in  past  in  manifold  ways  beyond 
the  possibility  of  description  by  means 
of  our  unimaginative,  stereotyped  for- 
mulae about  his  kingship,  his  prophecy 
and  his  priesthood.  This  invisible  ec- 
clesia, the  company  of  those  whom 
Christ  saves,  reconciles,  intercedes  for ; 
this  holy  catholic  church  that  includes 
sheep  from  folds  we  have  not  dreamed 
of ; this  community,  including  angels 
and  archangels  and  all  the  company 
of  heaven,  all  who  are  elected  by  him 
to  serve  his  cause,  and  to  follow  the 
leadership  of  the  son  to  the  glory  of 
God  the  Father : this  church  does  not 
belong  to  our  time  more  than  to  any 
age  gone  by  or  coming.  It  is  the  com- 
pany, the  community,  the  cause  in 
which  men  have  trusted  and  to  which 
they  have  sworn  their  oaths  of  allegiance 
since  the  day  of  Abraham  if  not  since 
history  began,  as  the  history  of  social 
men  who  saw — beyond  the  limits  of 
their  tribes  and  nations,  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  generations  and  their 
times — in  dim  vision,  the  reality  of  a 
universal  and  eternal  society,  the  com- 
monwealth of  God. 

It  is  not  to  this  invisible  church  of 
our  faith  that  we  refer  when  we  speak 
of  the  invisible  ecumenical  movement, 
though  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  exists 
only  in  dependence  on  the  former.  The 
invisible  church  of  the  ecumenical  age 
can  not  be  seen  because  it  is  present 
only  to  the  minds  of  men,  not  because 
like  the  invisible  church  of  all  the  ages 
it  is  present  in  its  fullness  only  to  the 
mind  of  God.  The  invisible  ecumenical 
movement  is  spiritual,  but  we  cannot 
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readily  identify  the  spirit  in  us  which 
testifies  to  it  with  that  universal 
Holy  Spirit  which  lives  and  moves  in 
the  universal  and  eternal  church  of 
faith.  The  invisible  ecumenical  life  is 
the  movement  toward  a common  Chris- 
tian mind  in  our  time,  a movement 
that  is  both  the  precondition  and  the 
result  of  the  development  of  ecumenical 
institutions,  though  it  is  more  their 
presupposition  than  their  consequence. 
For  to  a large  extent  we  need  to  think 
of  the  present  situation  more  as  one 
in  which  an  actual  community  of  think- 
ing, feeling,  hoping  persons  in  their 
many  associations  is  seeking  institu- 
tions in  which  to  express  itself,  than 
as  a time  in  which  institutions  seek 
to  create  inward,  personal  community. 
Before  our  nation,  to  use  a parable, 
could  fashion  its  political  institutions  it 
needed  to  become  a community  with 
a common  mind  and  hope.  Before 
colonial  institutions  could  be  supple- 
mented by  national,  the  separate  com- 
mon minds  of  Virginians,  Pennsyl- 
vanians and  Vermonters  needed  to  be 
transcended  and  included  in  the  growth 
of  a new  common  mind.  That  develop- 
ment of  a common  American  mind, 
invisible  for  the  most  part,  is  an  anal- 
ogy to  the  invisible  ecumenical  move- 
ment of  our  age. 

To  it  the  seminaries  have  made  the 
greatest  contribution  and  unless  they 
continue  to  foster  it,  the  increase  of  the 
visible,  institutional  universal  church 
will  at  least  be  imperiled,  if  not  be- 
come impossible.  Of  great  importance 
to  the  development  of  a common  mind 
in  Protestant  Christianity — if  indeed 
not  in  all  Christendom — has  been  the 
discovery  or  the  uncovering  of  a com- 
mon Bible.  Nothing  seems  more  evi- 
dent than  that  we  have  had  a common 
Bible  from  the  beginning  of  Protes- 


tant Christianity  at  least.  We  have 
been  able  to  understand  each  other 
and  to  argue  with  each  other,  to  have 
significant  rather  than  irrelevant  differ- 
ences with  each  other,  because  we  have 
had  the  common  Bible.  Yet  before 
there  came  into  being  the  object-cen- 
tered, Bible-centered  scholarship  that 
our  theological  schools  have  fostered 
now  for  a hundred  and  fifty  years,  we 
were  unable  to  make  the  critical  dis- 
tinctions we  now  make  between  the 
objective  scriptures  and  the  specific 
convictions  we  bring  to  their  reading 
in  our  several  confessional  groups.  We 
do  not  yet  have  a wholly  common 
Bible ; there  remain  among  us  those 
who  find  the  self-evident  key  to  the 
whole  Scriptures  in  the  opening  verses 
of  the  Gospel  of  John ; and  those  for 
whom  all  its  sayings,  reports,  prophe- 
cies and  gospels  lead  clearly  toward  or 
issue  from  Romans  i to  5 ; and  those 
for  whom  the  indisputed  focus  lies  in 
Matthew  5 to  7 ; or  in  the  book  of 
Revelation  or  even  in  some  key  to  the 
Scriptures  not  itself  in  the  canon.  But 
we  are  now  aware  of  these  facts  about 
ourselves.  Our  Biblical  scholarship  has 
enabled  us  to  have  more  of  a common 
Bible  than  we  have  ever  had  before 
in  Christian  history.  And  thus  also  to 
have  more  of  a common  mind  as  we 
read  and  interpret  the  Scriptures.  To 
live  in  an  ecumenical  age  without  a 
common  Bible  is  as  impossible  as  to 
live  in  a truly  international  world  with- 
out a common  law.  If  we  are  somewhat 
further  advanced  in  inter-church  af- 
fairs than  the  nations  are  in  achieving 
international  unity,  then  the  gift  and 
the  achievement  of  a common  Bible 
is  in  large  part  responsible.  Doubtless 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  schools 
to  promote  the  growth  of  the  ecumen- 
ical community  by  giving  it  a common 
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Bible.  The  intention  of  our  scholars 
and  teachers  in  Biblical  subjects  has 
only  been  to  forget  themselves  and  to 
let  the  Bible  speak  for  itself.  But  the 
consequence  has  been  a movement  to- 
ward a common  mind.  Biblical  scholar- 
ship and  teaching  in  most  of  our  semi- 
naries is  now  and  has  been  for  a long 
time  ecumenical,  both  as  interdenomi- 
national and  international.  This  may 
be  even  truer  of  American  schools  than 
of  those  in  Europe,  at  least  so  far  as 
internationalism  is  concerned.  But  the 
movement  of  thought  flows  increas- 
ingly in  both  directions  across  the  At- 
lantic and  in  time  will  do  so  across  the 
Pacific,  too. 

An  almost  equally  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  growth  of  the  world 
Christian  community  has  been  made 
by  our  theological  schools  through 
their  study  and  teaching  of  our  history. 
In  every  present  moment  we  are  di- 
vided from  each  other  more  by  the 
separating  memories  of  our  past  en- 
counters than  by  our  immediate  actions 
and  reactions  on  each  other.  When 
the  union  of  two  churches  in  a New 
England  village  was  attempted  some 
years  ago — because  religious,  doctrinal, 
sociological  and  economic  conditions 
all  pointed  unmistakably  toward  that 
action  as  the  fitting,  right  and  good 
action — the  plan  was  wrecked  on  a 
rock  in  the  memory.  One  group  re- 
called that  175  years  ago  it  had  been 
refused  permission  to  erect  its  church 
on  the  village  green  and  had  been  con- 
signed to  an  ignoble  side  street.  The 
memory  of  its  members  did  not  permit 
them  to  believe  that  they  were  now 
fully  accepted ; at  least  it  did  not  per- 
mit them  to  look  with  disinterested 
eyes  on  the  present  situation.  And  who 
knows  but  what  the  other  group’s  rec- 
ollection of  past  prestige  may  not  have 


operated  equally  destructively  in  the 
situation.  We  are  divided  from  each 
other  in  our  country  not  only  by  con- 
flicting interests,  but  by  our  memories 
of  past  sin  and  guilt  and  hurt  and  re- 
sentment. Negro  and  white  remember; 
north  and  south  remember;  they  recall 
stinking  slave  ships  and  flowery  lost 
plantations,  old  hatred,  tears  and  old 
courtesy,  war  and  peace,  destruction 
and  reconstruction.  If  we  are  to  achieve 
community,  a common  mind,  in  our 
nation  we  cannot  do  so  by  trying  to 
forget  this  remembered  past,  but  only 
by  recalling  it ; by  understanding  it 
more  clearly  and  objectively  than  we 
do  in  our  provincial  legends;  by  ac- 
cepting it  and  by  accepting  one  another 
as  we  are  and  were.  Critical  history  is 
for  societies  the  great  psychiatric  proc- 
ess by  which  they  reconstruct  their 
past — not  according  to  their  wishes  but 
in  accordance  with  a surer  understand- 
ing of  what  happened  to  them  and 
what  they  did,  than  their  uncriticized, 
emotion-laden,  mythical,  and  legend- 
ary memories  allow. 

We  cannot  have  an  invisible  ecu- 
menical church  of  the  spirit  unless  we 
are  united  by  our  memories ; unless  we 
separated  groups,  divided  into  confes- 
sional and  national  churches,  remember 
not  only  the  common  past  in  which  we 
were  united,  but  also  that  past  in 
which  we  opposed  one  another  or  sep- 
arated from  each  other.  And  to  the 
development  of  such  a community  of 
common,  reconciled  memory  the  his- 
torical inquiries  and  teachings  of  our 
theological  schools  have  now  for  a long 
time  been  making  their  great  contribu- 
tion. Some  of  our  history  teaching,  to 
be  sure,  has  been  undertaken  only  to 
continue  the  separate  and  separating 
memories  of  particular  groups.  But 
more  of  it  has  demythologized  our 
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memories.  We  see  in  the  light  of  his- 
tory the  remembered  conflicts  of  Lu- 
therans and  Reformed  in  such  a way 
that  the  stings  of  ancient  resentments 
are  assuaged.  We  understand  better 
why  our  opponents  acted  as  they  did, 
and  why  we,  or  our  fathers,  responded 
as  we  did.  The  struggles  of  Old  Schools 
and  New  Schools,  Old  Lights  and  New 
Lights,  of  churches  and  sects,  of  Ang- 
licans and  Dissenters,  of  Evangelicals 
and  Roman  Catholics,  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Christians — all  our  struggles, 
our  past  encounters  with  each  other — 
these  take  a new  form  in  our  mind  as 
we  enter  into  that  “dark  backward  and 
deep  abysm  of  time”  which,  left  un- 
explored, functions  as  our  social  un- 
conscious— full  of  unclarified  emotions 
and  obscure  complexes  of  love  and 
hate,  suppressed  anger  and  grief. 

If  we  have  an  ecumenical  commu- 
nity today  in  which  we  are  aware  of 
sharing  with  each  a great  common  past 
and  in  which  we  forgive  and  are  for- 
given for  the  past  in  which  we  sepa- 
rated or  were  separated,  rejected  or 
were  rejected — then  this  has  come  to 
pass  by  no  supernatural  and  unmedi- 
ated grace  but  by  the  grace  that  uses 
human  means  and  in  this  case  has  used 
the  means  of  the  historians’  ministra- 
tions in  our  theological  schools.  Neither 
they  nor  we  can  claim  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  increase  the  invisible,  in- 
tellectual, mental,  spiritual,  ecumenical 
church  by  giving  it  a common  and 
reconciled  past.  But  whatever  their 
intentions  this  effect  has  come  and  is 
increasing. 

It  is  only  after  such  history  has  done 
its  work  that  a Roman  Catholic  can 
say:  “The  Reformation  was  an  event 
not  only  in  the  life  of  Protestantism 
but  of  Catholicism  also.  It  was  not  only 
the  Evangelical  Churches  that  were  re- 


formed but  the  Catholic  Church  also.” 
Only  after  history  has  done  its  work 
can  the  song  and  the  art,  the  prayers, 
canticles  and  orisons,  the  imagery  in 
stone  and  color  in  which  the  Great 
Middle  Ages  of  faith  expressed  their 
love  and  gratitude  and  hope  become 
part  of  our  remembered  past,  fit  to 
express  our  devotion  and  love  in  the 
present.  The  increasingly  ecumenical 
character  of  our  hymnals  and  prayer- 
books,  even  of  our  forms  of  worship, 
bears  witness  to  the  presence  of  the 
invisible  community,  united  in  memo- 
ries as  well  as  in  its  aspirations. 

It  would  be  wearisome  were  I to 
continue  to  trace  the  effect  on  ecu- 
menical community  of  the  work  of 
theological  schools  in  recent  genera- 
tions through  all  their  special  depart- 
ments. Nor  is  it  likely  that  I could 
make  out  quite  so  good  a case  for  the 
other  forms  of  scholarship  and  teach- 
ings as  agencies  by  which  the  invisible 
ecumenical  community  has  been  fos- 
tered. Still,  our  schools  have  for  a long 
time  nurtured  and  sustained  that  com- 
munity in  their  study  and  teaching  of 
dogmatic  theology,  of  Christian  and 
social  ethics,  of  practical  theology,  of 
Christian  education.  Their  loyalty  to 
the  particular  confessional  and  denom- 
inational groups  has  been  high ; but 
they  have  been  loyal  in  scholarship  and 
teaching  to  a more  universal,  more 
ecumenical  truth  than  the  immediate 
point  of  view  afforded.  Their  scholars 
have  sought  truth,  as  all  good  scholars 
do,  with  universal  intent — to  use  the 
phrase  a scientist  has  recently  fashioned. 
And  whenever  we  seek  in  the  church 
to  know  and  communicate  the  truth 
about  ourselves  and  our  faith  and  our 
God  with  such  an  intent,  then  we  will- 
ingly or  unwillingly  work  at  the  con- 
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struction  of  the  universal  invisible 
church. 

II 

The  gratitude  we  feel  in  the  schools, 
because  some  of  the  materials  we  have 
fashioned  have  been  found  useful  in 
the  building  of  the  world  cathedral, 
is  far  outweighed — as  gratitude  is  al- 
ways likely  to  be — by  the  sense  of  new 
demands  upon  us.  The  hope  that  we 
may  all  be  one  in  our  acceptance  of  one 
another  as  different  members  of  one 
body  under  Christ’s  headship  has  in- 
creased. Yet  it  remains  a hope;  we  do 
not  yet  see  what  we  hope  for.  The 
eschaton  to  which  we  look  forward  has 
given  signs  of  its  incursion  into  our 
present.  But  still  with  patience  and 
impatience  we  wait  and  long  for  it. 
And  what  we  wait  and  long  for  as 
members  of  the  church  in  this  ecu- 
menical age  is  something  more  than 
the  reconciliation  of  the  members  of 
Christ’s  community  to  each  other. 
These  ecumenical  institutions,  this 
common  mind  of  ours  which  we  see  or 
feel  to  be  coming  to  birth — these  are 
but  instruments.  They  do  not  justify 
themselves  but  are  justified  only  by 
that  grace  of  God  which  uses  them  for 
a purpose  beyond  all  our  own  conscious 
and  unconscious  intentions.  Ecumenical 
church  or  national  church,  universal 
church,  confessional  church,  visible 
church  or  invisible  church,  institutional 
church  or  church  of  the  common  mind 
— what  difference  does  the  form  make 
if  the  form  itself  is  the  end,  if  the 
form  is  not  given  and  sought  for  the 
sake  of  the  function? 

In  this  ecumenical  age  we  know  well 
that  the  realization  of  an  ecumenical 
church  ideal  is  not  an  end  with  which 
we  can  rest  content,  or  even  envision 
as  the  immediate  end-in-view  toward 


which  to  bend  our  energies.  We  may 
at  times  in  our  church  consciousness 
sing  of  that  church  as  the  one  for 
which  our  tears  shall  fall,  our  prayers 
ascend,  our  toils  and  cares  be  given. 
Then  we  remember  the  one  who  wept 
over  a Jerusalem  that  harbored  along 
with  a few  of  his  disciples  many  Jews 
and  Romans.  We  remember  that  his 
prayers  ascended  for  those  who  were 
of  other  folds  and  for  his  enemies ; 
that  he  toiled  his  way  up  Calvary  be- 
cause God  loved  the  world ; that  he 
cared  for  the  lost.  He  reconciled  us 
not  to  himself  or  to  one  another  first 
but  to  the  maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
to  the  sovereign  power  by  which  and 
in  which  all  things  are  and  not  we 
only.  He  sent  and  sends  his  church  in- 
to all  that  world,  charging  it  with  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation : to  say  to 
that  world  in  whatever  way  it  can : 
Be  reconciled  to  God. 

This  age  is  less  the  age  of  the  ecu- 
menical church  than  of  the  ecumenical 
world.  We  live  in  the  oikumene — the 
inhabited  world,  the  one  economy  of 
mankind — as  nations,  as  citizens,  as 
workers,  as  thinkers  about  nature, 
quite  as  much  as  we  do  as  men  of  the 
church.  And  those  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  church  also  live  in  that  one 
planetary  household.  Pockets  of  pro- 
vincialism doubtless  remain.  There  are 
those  whose  real  world — the  world  in 
which  they  think  and  act,  in  which  they 
find  their  laws  and  their  goods — is 
bounded  by  state,  national,  cultural  or 
continental  boundaries.  There  are  those 
whose  sense  of  the  time  in  which  they 
live  is  that  of  national  or  religious  or 
cultural  history.  But  the  tone  and 
meaning  is  given  to  our  human  world 
by  a leadership  in  ecumenical  churches, 
ecumenical  universities,  ecumenical 
journals,  ecumenical  institutes  of  art, 
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ecumenical  economic  enterprises  too, 
that  live  subjectively  as  well  as  objec- 
tively in  planetary  space,  in  the  com- 
munity of  all  mankind,  in  the  time 
span  of  human  history.  This  expansion 
of  our  existential  world  into  the  oiku- 
mene, the  whole  inhabited  human 
world,  has  not  come  about  as  a result 
of  our  intentions.  The  human  pride 
which  boasts  of  the  expansion  of  our 
world  as  though  man  had  intended  this 
achievement  is  the  pride  of  ignorance, 
the  arrogance  of  cocky  Chanticleer  who 
thinks  the  sun  obedient  to  his  crowing. 
No  inventor  of  steam  or  internal  com- 
bustion engine,  of  railroad  or  airplane ; 
no  discoverer  of  air  waves  or  of  neu- 
trons, invented  or  discovered  this 
world.  No  statesman  planned  it.  In 
fear  and  trembling  before  what  is  and 
what  is  likely  to  be  we  can  only  say : 
“What  hath  God  wrought.” 

But  here  it  is — the  oikumene — the 
inhabited  world — as  the  sphere  of  our 
living,  thinking  and  acting.  Among  all 
the  features  of  this  oikumene  of  ours 
the  one  that  strikes  the  Christian, 
churchly  eye,  most  forcibly  and  pain- 
fully is  the  conflict  present  in  its  unity, 
the  irreconciledness  that  is  so  evident 
when  the  isolated  are  pressed  together 
in  one  household.  Uneasy,  perilous 
truces  of  wary,  suspicious  neighbors 
characterize  political  life  in  the  oiku- 
mene, where  Communism  and  Chris- 
tendom, Islam  and  the  Indian  East, 
Africa  and  Europe,  dwell  together 
within  radio-hailing  distance  of  each 
other,  within  a missile’s  throw;  where 
the  quarrels  in  the  neighbors’  apart- 
ments sound  clearly  through  the  thin 
walls.  And  we  know  they  are  not  rec- 
onciled— these  neighbors.  They  can- 
not forgive : they  cannot  accept  for- 
giveness. They  cannot  forget  their  an- 


cient rejections  and  aggressions.  All 
their  hands  are  full  of  blood  and  they 
desire  no  water  for  their  cleansing. 

The  ecumenical  world  of  those  who 
are  unreconciled  to  each  other  is  the 
world  of  those  unreconciled  to  God. 
This  strange  human  race  has  never 
been  reconciled  to  God — but  now  its 
irreconciledness  is  more  conspicuous 
than  ever.  On  the  one  hand  it  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  despair  that  does  not 
know  it  is  despair — the  despair  of  those 
who  try  to  forget  by  seeking  the  en- 
joyments of  the  immediate  moment  or 
of  the  near  moment  to  come,  the  de- 
spair that  seeks  the  fulfillment  of  life’s 
promise  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  lust 
for  a momentary  prestige,  for  a 
momentary  possession,  or  for  an  ad- 
ditional few  years  of  personal  or  na- 
tional life.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
the  despair  that  the  most  sensitive 
minds  of  our  ecumenical  world  voice 
and  communicate — the  explicit  despair 
that  recognizes  no  meaning,  purpose  or 
hope  in  this  human  existence.  Individ- 
uals and  nations  live  in  an  ecumenical 
world — a great  household — but  the 
larger  it  grows  the  deeper  is  the  suspi- 
cion and  distrust  of  the  source  whence 
mankind  came  and  of  the  end  toward 
which  it  moves.  Whether  that  in  which 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being 
is  nothingness,  or  a great  game  of 
chance, — it  is  the  enemy,  against  which 
man  maintains  himself  for  awhile,  un- 
reconciled; in  that  natural  mind  which 
is  enmity  to  God  or  fear  of  him  as 
enemy. 

These  features  of  the  ecumenical  age 
become  clearer  and  more  tragic  as  we 
move  into  it  more  fully.  Mankind  has 
become  one — and  is  most  divided  in  its 
new  oneness.  It  is  aware  of  itself — 
and  of  the  resentments  and  guilt  that 
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keep  it  in  inner  and  outer  turmoil.  And 
having  found  itself,  it  is  aware  of  being 
lost  in  its  cosmos. 

The  duty  of  the  church  in  this  ecu- 
menical age  of  the  world  cannot,  I am 
sure,  be  fulfilled  if  it  is  not  more  fully 
reconciled  within  itself  and  all  its  parts, 
to  the  one  God,  the  God  and  Father 
of  its  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  it  may 
be  that  if  we  become  more  truly  recon- 
ciled to  him,  and  to  one  another  in  him, 
we  shall  then  know  how  to  carry  on 
our  ministry  of  reconciliation  to  those 
who  are  near  and  to  those  who  are  far. 
But  even  this  knowledge  will  not  come 
automatically,  not  without  painful 
mental  and  spiritual  struggle. 

In  the  wrestling  of  the  church  today 
with  the  question : How  shall  we  ex- 
ercise the  ministry  of  reconciliation  to 
the  unreconciled  oikumene  ? The  semi- 
nary may  be  a focal  point.  After  all 
the  ecumenical  councils  seeking  the  re- 
form of  the  church  at  Constance  and 
at  Basle,  it  was  in  a theological  school 
at  Wittenberg  that  the  movement  be- 
gan which  reformed  not  only  the  church 
but  gave  a new  reality  to  its  preaching 
of  reconciliation  to  the  new  nations  of 
that  day.  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Halle 
and  Utrecht — and  many  another  theo- 
logical school  have  been  seed-beds, 
seminaries,  not  only  of  sprouting 
young  theologians,  but  of  movements 
in  the  church  that  spread  reconciliation, 
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metanoia  and  faith  into  the  world  of 
their  time. 

It  need,  of  course,  not  be  so.  The 
commission  to  go  into  the  world  with 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation  may  come 
to  men  on  a hill-top  in  the  hinterlands 
rather  than  in  a chamber  in  the  capital 
city.  Yet  knowing  that  a sovereign 
rules  over  all  our  intentions,  the  good 
as  well  as  the  evil,  the  little  as  well  as 
the  great,  we  dare  not  carry  on  our 
work  in  the  seminaries  in  this  ecu- 
menical age,  without  the  painful  and 
awful  awareness  that  this  church  we 
serve  has  been  called  to  serve  in  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation  to  all  the 
world. 

We  cannot  meet  the  call  to  this  min- 
istry by  introducing  special  courses,  by 
adding  to  an  overloaded  curriculum 
further  special  inquiries.  The  question 
is  one  about  the  spirit  and  the  context 
in  which  we  do  all  that  we  do.  As  the 
spirit  and  the  context  in  which  Biblical, 
historical,  systematic  and  practical 
theology  were  studied  and  taught  in 
the  past  nurtured  the  ecumenical  mind 
of  Protestant  Christendom  in  recent 
generations,  so  the  spirit  and  context 
in  which  these  studies  will  be  car- 
ried on  in  this  ecumenical  age  of  the 
world,  may,  we  are  entitled  to  believe, 
prepare  the  way  for  that  new  Reforma- 
tion which  will  send  us  all  into  the 
world  with  a new,  spirit-filled  way  of 
saying  to  it : Be  reconciled  to  God. 


INAUGURATION  PRAYER 


O Thou  who  art  sovereign,  without  whom  there  is  no  significant  beginning,  end, 
or  continuing,  and  from  whom  all  power  is  held  in  trust — who  are  we  that  we  should 
call,  invest,  install,  inaugurate,  or  that  we  should  accept  position  or  power?  Without 
Thee  we  are  but  poor  actors  in  a sham  of  pride  and  illusion!  Confessing  what  im- 
perfect and  halting  instuments  we  are  in  Thy  hands  we  earnestly  beseech  Thy  blessing 
upon  what  we  do  here  today.  Grant  that  what  we  do  may  be  informed,  driven,  judged, 
redeemed,  and  sustained  by  Thy  Holy  Spirit. 

Let  not  our  familiarity  with  the  church,  the  world,  and  their  needs  take  from  us 
or  dull  a continuing  sense  of  amazement  and  awe  that  Thou  shouldst  call  us  to  be 
ambassadors  of  Thy  reconciliation,  a sense  of  what  sacred  treasure  thou  dost  commit 
to  terribly  earthen  vessels,  a sense  that  the  gospel  is  Thy  gift  and  not  our  possession, 
that  the  church  as  Thy  creation  has  life  and  meaning  only  in  its  service  unto  Thee 
and  in  its  living  dependence  upon  Thee. 

Accept  our  thanksgiving  for  a great  and  humbling  heritage:  the  prophets,  the 
apostles,  the  leaders  of  the  church  down  through  the  ages,  the  noble  past  and  con- 
secrated leaders  of  this  seminary.  Truly  we  are  debtors. 

For  Thy  servant  called  to  implement  the  great  design  of  the  seminary  and  now 
invested  with  office,  we  would  pray.  Grant  unto  him  that  he  may  be  continually 
humbled  and  yet  upheld  by  Thy  living  Word.  Amid  the  endless  pressures  and 
decisions  with  which  we  must  live,  the  conflicting  expectations  and  demands,  the 
disappointments  and  fulfillments,  give  unto  him  a commanding  sense  of  Thy  demand 
and  Thy  unending  graciousness.  O may  he  be  fed  by  Thy  Word!  In  the  weight  of 
his  loneliness,  of  the  mission  to  be  fulfilled,  of  the  lives  to  be  shaped,  and  of  the  urgent 
needs  of  our  day,  permit  him  to  know  the  strength  of  the  everlasting  arms  that  would 
uphold  him  and  sustain  him.  Bestow  upon  him  a wisdom  that  is  born  of  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  and  of  the  indwelling  of  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord,  a patience  that 
is  the  fruit  of  the  daily  experience  of  Thy  unbelievable  patience  with  us,  a firmness 
that  springs  from  knowing  the  God  unto  whom  he  belongs,  a sensitivity  to  persons 
and  real  needs  that  flows  from  Thy  relentless  concern  and  mercy,  a passionate  com- 
mitment that  counts  not  the  cost  because  the  Lord  Jesus  has  laid  his  hand  upon  him. 
O Thou  who  dost  chasten  those  whom  he  loves,  take  not  Thy  judgment  from  him, 
for  he  earnestly  desires  the  daily  redemption  and  reconciliation  which  only  Thou  canst 
give  for  himself,  this  seminary,  and  the  world.  O Thou  who  dost  surprise  and  over- 
whelm us  by  Thy  grace,  grant  unto  him  the  living  water  to  refresh,  to  strengthen, 
to  renew,  and  to  serve. 

God,  our  Father,  Thou  hast  set  such  great  tasks  for  a seminary  in  our  day.  Thou  art 
confronting  us  on  every  hand  in  our  obedience  and  our  disobedience — to  our  dismay 
and  our  joy!  Grant  unto  the  new  president,  the  faculty,  the  students,  and  the  trustees, 
bound  together  in  the  community  of  faith  and  trust,  the  ability  to  stand  upon  that 
spot  between  the  world  that  knows  Thee  not  and  the  gospel  that  was  given  that  all 
men  might  have  life.  Let  us  confess  that  the  world  has  not  known  Thee  because  we 
who  claimed  Thy  name  have  stood  in  the  way  and  have  so  often  been  deaf,  either  to 
the  cries  of  the  world  or  the  call  of  Christ — and  many  times  to  both.  Lead  the  new 
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president  and  the  seminary  to  have  such  a vision  of  the  mission  of  Thy  kingdom 
that  we  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  any  goal  less  than  that  at  Thy  name  every  knee 
shall  bow  and  every  tongue  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord.  Press  in  upon  us;  open 
our  eyes  continually  to  what  must  be  done  in  us  and  in  the  world,  that  these  ceremonies 
be  not  pious  evasion  of  deed  by  repeated  affirmation.  Thou  hast  bound  us  together. 
Help  us  to  help  the  new  president.  Guide  him  that  he  may  guide  us. 

O Lord  God  Almighty,  use  this  which  we  do  today,  as  a part  of  Thy  great  design, 
that  this  Church  and  all  the  churches  together  as  the  body  of  Christ  may  become  a far 
more  obedient  body  to  fulfill  Thy  purposes.  Teach  us  anew  each  day  how  to  be  the 
Church  of  the  living  Lord;  and  for  Thy  servant  in  his  new  duty,  let  him  not  be 
confounded,  but  upheld  by  Thy  righteous  omnipotent  hands.  Amen 

(Prayer  given  during  the  Ceremony  of  Inauguration  by  the  Reverend  C.  Edward 
Brubaker,  Minister  of  Tabernacle  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  PIETY 

CHARGE  TO  PRESIDENT  JAMES  I.  McCORD 
John  A.  Mackay 


President  McCord,  or,  laying  aside 
academic  proprieties,  let  me  say 
simply,  my  dear  friend  Jim. 

Before  I admonish  you,  let  me  hasten 
to  welcome  you  as  the  fourth  Presi- 
dent of  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary. I congratulate  you  on  your  offi- 
cial installation  into  office.  I congratu- 
late the  institution  that  one  of  your 
competence  and  vision  occupies  the 
chief  seat  of  leadership.  I envy  you 
the  challenge  that  confronts  you,  and 
the  opportunities  that  beckon  you  on 
the  campus  and  in  the  church,  in  the 
world  of  culture  and  on  the  frontiers 
of  Christ’s  Kingdom. 

I 

A feeling  of  uneasiness  combines 
with  a sense  of  unworthiness  as  I give 
this  traditional  charge. 

I feel  uneasy  because  what  I now 
do  runs  counter  to  a principle  which 
I have  cherished  as  sacred.  It  has  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  presumptuous 
that  one  who  has  occupied  an  office 
should  undertake  to  instruct  his  suc- 
cessor how  he  ought  to  discharge  the 
responsibilities  connected  with  that  of- 
fice. I have  been  willing  to  emerge  from 
the  shadow  sphere  which  I consider 
the  appropriate  dwelling  place  of  a 
predecessor,  even  though  he  bear  the 
designation  “Emeritus,”  only  because 
of  your  very  gracious  insistence  that 
I articulate  a few  thoughts  as  you 
formally  enter  upon  your  new  office. 

The  sense  of  unworthiness  to  which 
I refer  has  its  source  in  an  abiding 


sentiment  which  never  leaves  me.  It 
is  said  that  some  things  of  significance 
happened  in  the  history  of  Princeton 
Seminary  during  the  past  two  decades. 
Such  things  were  due  to  God’s  over- 
arching Providence,  to  an  unusual 
combination  of  historical  circumstances, 
to  ideas  whose  time  had  come,  to  a 
governing  Board  of  vision  and  devo- 
tion, to  a Faculty  of  competent  and 
loyal  comrades,  to  a unique  student 
body,  to  a worldwide  host  of  grateful 
and  generous  alumni,  and  to  a church 
community  which,  during  these  last 
decades,  became  aroused  to  the  im- 
portance of  theological  education  and 
accepted  responsibility  for  the  support 
of  its  seminaries. 

The  third  President  was  no  more 
than  the  agent  of  the  common  will  for 
the  common  weal,  a simple  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  Lord  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  World,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour. 

II 

Twenty-three  years  ago  when  it  was 
my  lot  to  pass  through  the  experience 
through  which  you,  James,  are  passing 
today,  I chose  as  the  subject  of  my 
inaugural  address,  “The  Restoration  of 
Theology.” 

Those  were  days  when  theology, 
the  “Queen  of  the  Sciences”  was  very 
largely  in  exile  in  the  Americas,  both 
in  the  life  of  the  church  and  in  the 
sphere  of  culture.  In  the  intervening 
period  much  has  happened  in  both 
realms  to  give  theology  a new  status. 
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Much  more  needs  to  be  done  to  domes- 
ticate our  Lady,  so  recently  returned 
from  her  Babylonian  captivity.  Above 
all  must  the  Queen  learn  to  do  what 
the  King  himself  did,  who  is  the  cen- 
tral theme  of  all  theology,  namely,  to 
to  take  the  “form  of  a servant,”  that 
she  may  the  better  look  at  the  life  of 
man  in  the  light  of  God.  In  the  truest 
sense,  theology  today,  aware  of  her 
high  dignity  and  eminent  role,  must 
learn  to  be  the  servant  of  all  men.  She 
must  speak  their  language  and  shed 
light  upon  their  problems,  so  that  she 
may  win  them  to  find  truth  and  mean- 
ing for  their  lives  in  the  “Word  that 
became  flesh.” 

What  still  remains  to  be  done  if 
the  restoration  of  theology  in  our  time 
is  to  become  creatively  effective  for 
life  and  for  thought  in  the  Church  and 
in  the  World,  is  both  thrilling  and 
momentous.  And  I rejoice,  James,  that 
you  have  the  vision  of  contemporary 
need  in  this  regard,  and,  also,  that  you 
see  clearly  the  important  role  of  the 
Reformed  theological  tradition  in  the 
human  situation  today. 

And  yet  at  this  juncture  in  human 
history  something  appears  to  me  to  be 
even  more  important  than  theology.  I 
am  committed  more  than  ever,  as  you 
well  know,  to  the  restoration  and  trans- 
figuration of  theology,  and  to  the  culti- 
vation of  all  true  learning.  But  there 
is  one  thing  which  takes  precedence  in 
my  concern.  The  thing  I have  in  mind, 
and  which  I now  share  with  you,  to 
whom  God  and  the  Church  have  com- 
mitted the  destiny  of  a great  institu- 
tion of  sacred  learning,  is  this.  The 
hour  has  struck  to  restore,  to  reinter- 
pret and  to  rehabilitate  the  concept  of 
Christian  Piety. 


Ill 

What  is  Piety  which,  in  the  Charter 
and  Plan  of  Princeton  Seminary,  is 
conjoined  with  learning  as  one  of  the 
two  realities  to  which  theological  edu- 
cation is  committed?  Piety  has  to  do 
with  life  as  learning  has  to  do  with 
thought. 

In  these  years  the  term  Piety,  which 
is  native  to  the  very  concept  of  re- 
ligion and  does  not  belong  exclusively 
to  the  Christian  religion,  is  being  dis- 
dained and  rejected.  Taboos  place  it 
in  quarantine.  Jeers  and  anathemas 
proclaim  its  sentimental,  egotistical  ir- 
relevancy to  the  life  of  our  time.  It  is 
equated  with  pietism  and  piosity.  And 
yet  what  the  classical  term  “piety”  was 
minted  to  denote  is  the  timeless  reality 
of  man’s  intimate  relationship  to  God 
and  his  devoted  obedience  to  God. 

In  Christian  terms,  “piety”  is  de- 
signed to  connote  a life  in  which  God 
is  all  and  in  all,  together  with  its  con- 
sequent implications  for  life  in  its 
wholeness.  To  be  truly  pious  means 
in  classical  Christianity  to  be  a “New 
Man  in  Christ,”  a member  of  the  New 
Humanity,  a God-like  person,  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  experienced  the  reality 
of  spiritual  change  and  gives  expres- 
sion to  it  in  daily  living. 

Let  us  freely  admit,  and  mourn  the 
fact,  that  the  conception  of  piety  has 
been  degraded  in  manifold  ways.  So- 
called  “pious”  people  have  become  ir- 
relevant. If  we  cannot  redeem  the  name, 
let  us  mint  some  more  adequate  term 
to  express  the  ageless  reality.  But  what 
remains  is  this,  the  reality  and  the 
relevancy  of  a personal,  redemptive, 
day-by-day  experience  of  the  living 
God  amid  all  the  turmoil  and  complex- 
ities and  issues  of  life. 

The  time  has  come  to  stress  in 
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church  and  in  culture  the  reality  of 
new  being,  ontological  change,  the 
meaning  of  sainthood  in  contemporary 
terms,  and  what  it  means  to  be  “God’s 
men  and  women”  today.  The  new  man 
and  his  life  is  a Pauline,  Johannine, 
Augustinian,  Lutheran,  Calvinistic, 
Edwardian,  Witherspoonian  reality 
which  is  deeper  than,  is  presupposed 
by,  and  is  relevant,  to  the  entire  life 
of  mankind  in  church  and  society.  It 
is  a reality  which  must  be  brought  into 
being,  and  must  be  cultivated  and 
guided  when  it  comes  into  being. 

IV 

Let  me  venture  to  enunciate,  and 
do  no  more  than  enunciate,  four  spe- 
cial reasons  why  Piety  must  be  restored 
to  a place  of  eminence  in  thought  and 
life,  and  why  theological  seminaries 
should  take  the  lead  in  its  restoration. 

i.  The  ecumenical  unity  and  mission 
of  the  Christian  Church  demand  it. 

Deep  down  in  the  historic  tradition 
of  every  branch  of  the  Church  Uni- 
versal sounds  the  devotional  music  of 
the  new  life,  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
soul  in  communion  with  God.  The 
strains  of  this  melody  cross  all  confes- 
sional and  denominational  boundaries, 
Roman,  Eastern  Orthodox  and  Protes- 
tant, both  classical  and  sectarian.  It 
sounds  in  sonorous  liturgy  and  in  the 
uncouth  devotions  of  the  Pentecostal 
meeting. 

Nothing,  literally  nothing,  can  be 
more  ecumenically  unifying  and  edify- 
ing than  an  inter-church  sharing  of 
the  reality  and  music  of  the  life  of  God 
in  the  soul  of  man.  For  after  all,  where 
the  Lordship  of  Christ  begins  and  must 
reign  forever  is  in  Christian  souls. 
Otherwise  all  discussion  of  Christ’s 
Lordship  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
World  can  be  mere  impersonal  ab- 


straction. Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  a 
true,  dynamic  sense  of  mission  means 
a sense  of  God’s  reality,  call,  and  holy 
comradeship  on  life’s  road. 

2.  The  new  philosophy  of  Existen- 
tialism requires,  on  the  part  of  Chris- 
tians, a rediscovery  of  the  soul  of  man. 

Here  is  a philosophy  which  for  the 
first  hour  in  the  history  of  human 
thought  starts  from  the  inner  life  of 
man  and  its  problems.  God’s  existence 
is  denied,  the  idea  of  an  essence  in 
human  nature  is  rejected.  But,  if  man 
is  to  have  a future  and  his  life  is  to 
be  worthily  human,  he  must  seek  ag- 
onizingly what  it  means  to  be  a man, 
commit  himself  to  it,  and  become  a 
ceaseless  crusader  for  it.  A new  image 
of  man  must,  therefore,  be  created. 

Existentialism,  which  must  be  taken 
seriously  as  an  attempt  to  confront  the 
realities  of  our  time,  can  only  be  met 
creatively  by  men  and  women  who 
have  a vital  experience  of  God,  who 
have  been  given  a new  vision  of  human 
possibility,  and  who,  in  the  light  and 
strength  of  the  Divine,  become  relevant 
to  the  human. 

3.  The  new  religion  of  our  time 
whose  God  is  the  analytical  and  whose 
name  is  Psychoanalysis,  challenges 
Christian  faith  and  the  Christian 
Church. 

How  can  we  ever  forget,  those  of  us 
who  were  privileged  last  year  to  listen 
to  that  distinguished  Harvard  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology,  David  C.  McClel- 
land? Psychoanalysis  and  its  deity 
would  never  have  the  vogue  they  do, 
he  said,  if  the  Christian  Church  had  not 
largely  failed  to  solve  the  problem  of 
man’s  inner  life  with  its  anxiety  and 
brokenness. 

4.  Finally,  bold  leadership  in  the 
Church  and  the  emergence  of  fearless, 
creative  statesmanship  in  national  and 
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international  life  make  imperative  the 
restoration  of  Piety. 

The  spiritual  mood  I have  in  mind 
is  not  withdrawal  into  the  inner  re- 
cesses of  the  soul  or  the  sanctuary — - 
there  to  abide.  The  Piety  which  is  most 
relevant  to  our  time  is  that  experience 
of  being  grasped  by  the  Living  God 
which  came  to  the  life  of  that  young 
French  humanist,  John  Calvin.  Piety 
made  Calvin  the  great  theologian  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  made  him,  also,  the 


man  who  confronted  tyranny  in  the 
church  and  society,  the  man  whose 
thought  gave  birth  to  the  Reformed 
tradition,  and  whose  spirit  became  in- 
carnate in  early  American  democracy. 

Yours,  my  beloved  friend,  is  the 
knowledge,  the  spirit  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  champion  in  these  crucial 
years  the  New  Order  of  Piety  which 
the  Christian  religion  enshrines,  and 
which  the  contemporary  situation  re- 
quires. 


THE  SEMINARY  AND  THE  THEOLOGICAL 

MISSION 

Jas.  I.  McCord 


Dr.  Emmons,  Members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Members  of 
the  Faculty  and  of  the  Student  Body, 
and  Distinguished  Guests,  it  becomes 
me  to  express  at  the  outset  my  deep 
appreciation  to  all  of  you  for  inter- 
rupting your  labors  and  journeying 
to  Princeton  for  the  inauguration  of 
a new  president  of  the  Seminary.  As 
this  day  has  approached,  I have  come 
to  admire  more  and  more  the  perspi- 
cacity of  President  Goheen,  who  some- 
how arranged  to  begin  his  administra- 
tion without  this  academic  ritual.  That 
the  formal  induction  into  office  should 
be  delayed  seven  months  after  I had 
begun  my  duties  may  well  cause  some 
of  you  to  think  that  the  trustees  had 
some  doubt  about  my  survival  and, 
with  Calvinistic  prudence,  did  not 
want  to  commit  themselves  to  investi- 
ture and  the  investment  until  a rea- 
sonable period  of  testing  had  elapsed. 
If  hitherto  we  have  come,  it  is  because 
we  have  come  together,  and  it  is  due 
to  the  warm  support  that  I have  re- 
ceived from  trustees,  alumni,  faculty, 
and  students,  all  colleagues  in  a com- 
mon theological  enterprise. 

I suspect,  though,  that  your  coming 
has  a wider  purpose,  and  that  the 
theme  of  our  various  convocations,  The 
Seminary  and  Its  Mission,  catches  up 
a common  concern  and  a common  reso- 
lution. Many  of  us  are  convinced  that 
we  are  entering  a new  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  the  theological  seminary 
in  American  higher  education  and  in 
the  life  of  the  church.  The  period  of 


relative  isolation  and  protection,  when 
seminaries  were  expected  to  live  a 
sheltered  existence,  has  passed,  and  we 
are  challenged  to  emerge  into  the  world, 
with  confidence  and  integrity,  and  to 
work  out  our  authentic  role  vis-a-vis 
the  church,  the  academic  world,  the 
new  age  that  is  dawning,  and  the  on- 
going theological  task.  Ten  years  ago, 
when  I first  read  Sir  Walter  Mober- 
ly’s  The  Crisis  in  the  University,  I 
was  struck  by  his  repeated  calling 
of  the  universities  to  “metanoia,”  to 
the  sort  of  repentance  that  involves 
a change  of  mind  and  a change  of 
direction.  The  crisis  in  the  seminaries 
necessitates  no  less  a “metanoia.”  It 
calls  for  a freedom  from  obsolete  forms 
and  a radicalness  that  no  seminary  has 
yet  been  venturesome  enough  to  em- 
brace. 

This  is  said  without  criticism  or 
denigration  of  the  past.  If  we  are  to 
succeed  with  our  responsibility  in  our 
day,  it  will  only  be  because  those  who 
have  gone  before  have  done  their  work 
and  have  done  it  well.  No  one  acknowl- 
edges more  readily  or  appreciates  more 
keenly  than  I the  legacy  of  Princeton’s 
past  leadership  and  the  truth  of  our 
Lord’s  words  to  his  disciples,  “Other 
men  laboured,  and  ye  are  entered  into 
their  labours.”  When  one  calls  to  mind 
the  careers  of  Archibald  Alexander, 
Samuel  Miller,  Charles  Hodge,  Ben- 
jamin Warfield,  Francis  Landey  Pat- 
ton, J.  Ross  Stevenson,  and  John  Alex- 
ander Mackay,  he  can  only  give  thanks 
unto  God  and,  in  my  case,  ask  in  all 
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candor,  “And  who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things?”  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  know  only  the  last  of  this  list 
of  Princeton’s  immortals.  Theologian, 
missionary,  educator,  administrator, 
and  churchman,  with  John  R.  Mott  and 
Bishop  Berggrav  he  has  provided  in- 
spiration and  leadership  to  Christen- 
dom, another  gift  of  the  Celtic  High- 
lands whose  chief  export  has  always 
been  character. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  theme,  “The 
Seminary  and  the  Theological  Mission.” 
If  our  thesis  is  correct,  that  the  radically 
new  situation  that  has  developed  in 
today’s  world  has  significant  implica- 
tions for  theological  education,  then  we 
should  make  some  preliminary  sugges- 
tions concerning  the  character  of  this 
revolution  and,  in  the  light  of  it,  the 
necessity  to  re-examine  the  seminary’s 
dual  responsibility  of  training  the 
church’s  leadership  and  fulfilling  the 
church’s  theological  obligation  to  this 
generation. 

I 

While  we  cannot  delineate  with  any 
satisfying  degree  of  exactness  the  shape 
of  things  to  come,  it  is  possible  to 
sketch  in  broad  strokes  the  context 
of  the  world  in  which  we  are  set  and 
to  which  we  are  sent.  When  one  be- 
gins to  compare  today  with  yesterday, 
the  first  thing  that  impresses  is  the 
revolution  that  has  taken  place  in  geog- 
raphy. Space  and  time  have  been  col- 
lapsed, and  an  ecumenical  age  has 
dawned.  A noted  historian  has  drama- 
tized the  shrinking  of  space  and  time 
by  comparing  the  acceleration  of  the 
speed  of  travel  in  recent  decades  with 
the  pace  of  earlier  eras.  When,  for 
example,  Alexander  the  Great  jour- 
neyed from  Greece  to  India,  his  rate  of 
speed  could  be  no  faster  than  the  pace 


of  a horse.  Centuries  later  when  An- 
drew Jackson  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency, he  could  travel  from  the  Hermi- 
tage to  Washington,  D.C.,  at  no  faster 
rate  than  Alexander’s.  Progress  in 
communication  and  in  travel  had  been 
negligible  in  the  intervening  centuries. 
Since  Andrew  Jackson  communication 
has  so  advanced  that  we  can  travel 
now  beyond  the  speed  of  sound.  In- 
deed, space  and  time  are  no  longer 
conceived  separately.  In  geography  one 
no  longer  speaks  of  continents  but  of 
world  islands,  the  American  land  mass 
and  the  Afro-Asian  land  mass,  with 
Europe  merely  a peninsula  of  the  vast 
Asiatic  mainland. 

With  the  dawn  of  an  ecumenical  age 
has  come  the  startling  realization  that 
other  changes  have  taken  place,  some 
through  slow  erosion  and  others  with 
revolutionary  celerity.  The  loss  of  the 
moral  position  of  the  Christian  West 
is  one,  as  other  nations  have  pointed 
to  the  two  great  wars  which  have  be- 
gun in  the  West  and  to  the  intra-mural 
character  of  the  cold  war  itself.  Now 
a Moslem  apologist,  writing  from  In- 
donesia and  viewing  our  impasse,  in- 
sists that  Islam’s  vocation  is  to  save 
the  world  from  the  two  extremes  rep- 
resented in  the  West.  A second  change 
is  the  West’s  evaluation  of  its  own 
status  and  condition.  An  ex-Christian 
or  post-Christian  civilization  is  ac- 
knowledged by  many,  a situation  rad- 
ically different  from  anything  that  has 
been  known  since  the  fourth  century. 
Charles  West  writes  in  The  Mission- 
ary Church  in  East  and  West  that 
“the  boundary  runs  not  between  home 
and  foreign,  between  ‘Christian’  and 
‘non-Christian’  lands  but  between 
church  and  world,  everywhere.”  His 
point  is  that  the  mission  field  is  not 
limited  to  one  part  of  the  world  any 
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longer.  It  embraces  the  whole  world. 
Moreover,  historians  like  Walter  Pres- 
cott Webb  are  drawing  other  conclu- 
sions about  the  ecumenical  era.  In  his 
book,  The  Great  Frontier,  he  contends 
that  the  boom  occasioned  by  the  opening 
of  the  frontier,  and  by  frontier  he  means 
the  unexploited,  habitable  areas  re- 
vealed by  the  explorations  of  the  15th, 
1 6th,  and  17th  centuries,  has  ended 
and  that  the  frontier  in  the  sense  of 
something  to  enter  into  and  exploit 
no  longer  exists.  Thus  the  institutions 
with  which  we  are  familiar  and  take 
for  granted  are  called  into  question, 
for  they  have  been  produced  by  con- 
ditions that  no  longer  exist  and  are 
valid  only  within  a frontier  culture. 
As  Robert  Heilbroner  puts  it,  “It  is  as 
if  history  of  a kind  we  have  never 
known  before  were  closing  in  on  us.” 
The  result  of  all  this  is  a combina- 
tion of  confusion  and  resentment  on 
the  part  of  many,  confusion  over  the 
passing  of  old  structures  and  resent- 
ment over  the  failure  of  old  answers 
and  solutions  to  be  relevant.  This  at- 
titude is  complicated  by  a second  move- 
ment going  on  in  our  midst,  the  rev- 
olution of  expectation  among  the 
former  colonial  peoples  of  the  world. 
In  many  ways  this  is  the  most  dramatic 
thing  that  has  happened  in  our  time, 
equally  as  far-reaching  as  the  advent 
of  a nuclear  age,  and  it  is  not  limited 
to  “other  lands.”  The  sit-in  strikes  in 
the  South,  the  picketing,  the  pressure 
for  equal  rights  are  a part  of  the  same 
movement  and  can  be  understood  only 
by  assessing  them  in  the  context  of  a 
world  quest.  It  represents  the  desire  of 
millions  who  heretofore  have  been  mute 
and  voiceless  but  are  now  clamoring 
for  their  legitimate  place  in  the  family 


of  the  nations  and  their  inherent  dignity 
as  human  beings. 

The  role  that  education  is  playing  in 
this  revolution  both  abroad  and  at 
home  cannot  be  minimized.  These  peo- 
ples believe,  as  our  fathers  did,  that 
education  is  a revolutionary  instrument 
that  will  enable  them  to  escape  old 
tyrannies,  expose  superstition,  illumi- 
nate ignorance,  and  lead  them  into 
such  a way  of  life  that  they  can  realize 
their  heritage  as  persons.  It  is  ironic 
that  we  who  have  received  the  tradi- 
tion of  freedom  and  the  products  of 
an  earlier  revolutionary  reason  should 
begin  to  show  signs  of  letting  this  tra- 
dition go  by  default  at  the  time  when 
others  have  taken  us  as  an  ideal  and 
have  begun  to  voice  the  same  hope  and 
faith  in  enlightenment  that  our  fathers 
once  had. 

Of  course,  there  is  a new  dimension. 
Time  is  no  longer  on  our  side.  Gradual- 
ism is  a luxury  that  we  can  no  longer 
afford  in  the  solution  of  our  problems. 
Time,  once  considered  messianic  and 
salvific,  has  now  become  a problem,  a 
deadline,  a judge.  Again,  in  the  face 
of  this  clamor  there  is  a tendency  to 
withdraw  and  refuse  to  face  the  mean- 
ing of  this  for  tomorrow’s  world.  We 
are  witnessing  a conscious  rejection  of 
history.  In  a sense,  Henry  Ford  spoke 
for  many  in  his  oft-quoted  dictum, 
“History  is  bunk,”  for  America  began 
as  a new  experiment,  a break  with  his- 
tory. But  another  American  spoke 
much  more  realistically  when  he  ac- 
knowledged, “We  cannot  escape  his- 
tory.” 

A third  characteristic  is  the  contin- 
uing scientific  revolution,  the  movement 
that  served  as  a catalyst  setting  off  the 
revolutions  in  geography  and  in  ex- 
pectation that  we  have  already  con- 
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sidered.  Early  modern  science  came 
into  existence  with  the  Renaissance. 
Its  representatives  produced  the  utopias 
that  we  still  read,  More’s,  Bacon’s  New 
Atlantis,  and  a host  of  others.  Some  of 
them  dreamed  of  an  island  in  the  west- 
ern seas  where  the  problems  of  the  old 
world  would  no  longer  prevail  and 
where  man  could  use  his  intelligence 
scientifically  by  employing  technical 
reason  to  overcome  and  planning 
reason  to  solve  every  problem.  These 
utopias  were  based  on  faith  in  the 
infinite  extension  of  human  knowl- 
edge. It  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  catalogue  the  benefits  accruing 
from  this  scientific  revolution,  and  it 
is  not  relevant  here.  I am  concerned, 
though,  that  in  the  face  of  its  continu- 
ation and  the  threat  that  the  nuclear 
age  poses  there  are  so  many  who  have 
reacted  negatively  and  who  have  shown 
a genuine  fear  of  intelligence.  Anti- 
intellectualism  is  abroad  in  the  land ; 
there  is  a growing  pressure  to  stifle 
creativity  and  enforce  mediocrity. 
These  are  symptoms  of  what  Gilbert 
Murray  has  called  “the  failure  of 
nerve.” 

Coupled  with  this  is  a growing  threat 
to  the  personal  in  contemporary  cul- 
ture. There  are  attempts  to  remake  us 
in  the  image  of  that  which  we  oppose. 
In  our  worship  of  success  we  are 
tempted  to  imitate  even  the  successful 
enemy.  I shall  avoid  the  cliches,  usual- 
ly book  titles,  used  to  describe  this 
threat,  but  I cannot  avoid  pointing  out 
that  the  church,  or  at  least  many  of 
its  theological  spokesmen,  has  reacted 
by  reducing  the  faith  to  the  pragmatic 
role  of  the  defender  of  the  personal 
and  by  attempting  to  return  to  some- 
thing approximating  Schleiermacher’s 
inwardness. 


II 

So  far  I have  attempted  to  list  cer- 
tain characteristics  of  the  world  in 
which  we  serve  and  to  point  to  our 
confused  reactions,  reactions  sometimes 
as  a nation  and  other  times  as  a church. 
We  could  add  to  the  list:  our  fear  of 
Rome,  the  Orthodox,  etc.  My  question 
is,  however,  not  how  to  dispel  confusion 
or  to  restore  optimism,  but  how  can 
we  in  theological  education  meet  most 
forthrightly  and  most  creatively  the 
challenge  that  all  this  poses.  What  does 
this  imply  for  our  task  of  training  the 
church’s  leadership?  Surely  we  must 
agree  that  it  will  involve  nothing  less 
than  a basic  re-thinking  of  all  our  pat- 
terns and  habits  and  a willingness  to 
to  give  up  vested  interests,  no  matter 
how  dearly  purchased,  in  order  to 
achieve  the  best  possible  results. 

Some  months  back,  when  I spoke 
about  “The  Idea  of  a Reformed  Semi- 
nary,” I suggested  that  theological  ed- 
ucation has  not  been  re-thought  since 
the  Reformation.  There  have  been  ad- 
justments, additions  and  subtractions, 
but  little  success  in  achieving  any 
breakthrough.  It  will  not  be  easy  today, 
if  it  can  be  done  at  all.  The  mere 
changing  of  nomenclature,  renaming 
divisions,  juggling  of  courses  will  not 
suffice.  We  do  not  yet  have  the  symbols 
ready  to  hand  that  are  adequate  for 
such  a task.  I must  confess  my  own 
inadequacy  as  I wrestle  with  other 
ways  to  deal  with  the  traditional  divi- 
sions of  the  curriculum.  But  a begin- 
ning must  be  made,  and  some  of  the 
following  will  be  included  in  this  be- 
ginning. 

The  first  task  is  a philosophic  one, 
to  think  through  and  bring  unity  that 
will  be  reflected  in  the  curriculum.  We 
cannot  go  on  expecting  each  student  to 
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achieve  a synthesis  on  his  own  when 
we  as  a faculty  cannot  do  it.  This  will 
not  come  through  new  mechanics.  The 
problem  is  intensive  rather  than  ex- 
tensive. It  can  only  come  if  there  is 
free  and  open  communication  among 
disciplines,  a willingness  to  cross  or 
ignore  traditional  lines,  and  an  open- 
ness to  new  materials,  new  ideas,  and 
new  sciences.  Inevitably  this  will  re- 
sult in  more  inter-departmental  work 
and  in  the  older  disciplines  beginning 
to  accept  responsibility  for  the  founda- 
tions of  all  the  areas  that  have  to  do 
with  the  church’s  ministry  to  the  world. 
This  will  mean  that  the  endless  prolif- 
eration of  courses  will  come  to  an  end. 

The  second  task  is  at  the  level  of 
teaching,  both  graduate-professional 
and  graduate.  We  must  find  some  way 
to  avoid  sweeping  surveys  that  include 
large  deposits  of  material  available  in 
books.  It  will  mean  the  re-thinking  of 
the  preponderance  of  lecture  courses. 
As  early  as  1735  David  Hume,  after 
experiencing  large  lecture  classes  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  remarked 
with  characteristic  candor,  “You  know 
there  is  nothing  to  be  learnt  from  a 
professor  which  is  not  to  be  met  with 
in  books.”  To  be  sure  we  must  qualify 
Hume’s  reaction.  Professors  do  inspire 
and  excite.  They  inculcate  a love  of 
learning,  and  some  are  genius  enough 
to  do  this  even  in  large  lecture  classes. 
But  the  question  remains  whether  this 
is  the  most  economic  use  of  the  pro- 
fessor’s time  or  the  student’s  time  at 
the  level  of  graduate  education. 

Our  task  is  to  strive  for  the  ideal 
teacher-student  ratio  that  will  restore 
the  dimension  of  the  personal  to  theo- 
logical education  and  make  possible  a 
continuing  dialogue  between  student 
and  teacher.  The  Seminary’s  precep- 
torial system  is  a long  step  in  the  right 


direction,  but  even  here  we  have  not 
had  nor  do  we  have  sufficient  personnel 
to  gain  maximum  benefits. 

With  the  coming  of  unity,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  personal  and  the 
dialogic  to  the  curriculum  other 
changes  must  follow.  There  should  be 
freedom  for  individual  initiative  on  the 
part  of  the  students,  opportunities  for 
research,  and  encouragement  to  pur- 
sue some  problem  to  the  depths.  If 
theological  seminaries  are  to  stand 
with  integrity  in  the  academic  world, 
the  highest  standards  must  be  main- 
tained. It  is  a duty  we  owe  the  church, 
for  never  has  there  been  a greater 
need  for  a trained,  disciplined  ministry. 
Intellectual  innocence  is  not  a Chris- 
tian virtue. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  to  our 
educational  task  will  be  the  provision 
of  a community  of  learning  on  the 
Seminary  campus.  This  will  involve  an 
atmosphere  where  ideas  and  issues  are 
debated,  differences  of  opinion  are  en- 
couraged, and  theological  discussion  is 
the  daily  bread.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  administration  and  trustees  to 
build  the  sort  of  structure  that  will  be 
conducive  to  this  end.  Of  course,  this 
cannot  be  done  by  a seminary  in  isola- 
tion from  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Princeton  Seminary  is  com- 
mitted to  the  closest  possible  cooper- 
ation with  the  university  and  other  in- 
stitutions and  to  doing  its  part  in  build- 
ing up  the  strongest  possible  intellec- 
tual community. 

If  what  I have  said  sounds  tame  and 
hardly  new,  I am  the  first  to  admit  it. 
But  this  in  itself  is  significant.  It  indi- 
cates how  far  behind  we  are  in  theo- 
logical education  and  points  to  the 
great  pressure  under  which  we  must 
labor.  Already  the  church  is  clamor- 
ing for  men  and  women  who  are 
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trained  and  who  will  undertake  the 
unconventional  role  and  perform  the 
heroic  task.  The  demand  will  become 
greater  as  the  church  faces  up  to  the 
new  situation  throughout  the  world. 
In  meeting  this  challenge  we  must  over- 
come two  enemies.  One  is  inertia ; it 
is  axiomatic  that  academic  progress  is 
made  at  a glacial  pace.  The  other  is 
mediocrity,  the  comfortable  that  ques- 
tions nothing  and  poses  no  threat. 

Ill 

My  last  point  refers  to  the  semi- 
nary’s role  in  the  performance  of  the 
Church’s  theological  task.  One  cannot 
speak  relevantly  to  current  situations 
from  the  perspective  of  the  past,  nor 
can  one  apply  the  results  of  the  past. 
A theology,  to  be  useful,  will  inevitably 
speak  to  the  situation.  It  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  church  to  re-think  its  theol- 
ogy and  re-state  it  for  each  generation. 
Theology  is  not  first— Christ  is.  He 
calls  out  the  Christian  koinonia,  and 
the  church,  reflecting  on  God’s  revela- 
tion in  Christ,  produces  her  theology. 
Of  all  traditions,  it  has  been  the  Re- 
formed that  has  insisted  most  em- 
phatically on  this.  “To  be  reformed  is 
always  to  be  reforming”  is  no  mere 
slogan.  It  is  the  church’s  realization 
that  she  does  not  have  the  truth,  nor 
is  she  the  truth,  but  the  truth  is  given 
and  has  a price,  including  humility.  It 
involves  a willingness  to  bring  her 
thought  as  well  as  her  life  and  prac- 
tice under  the  scrutiny  and  judgment 
of  God’s  Word  for  correction  and  re- 
newal. 

Now  it  is  my  contention  that  we  as 
Presbyterians  have  not  fulfilled  our 
theological  obligation.  Boasting  a con- 
fession, that  we  largely  ignore,  we 
have  become  next  to  theology-less.  We 
fear  it.  We  have  been  intimidated  by 


slogans  such  as  “Doctrine  divides, 
service  unites,”  and  we  find  it  safest 
to  retain  a traditional  theological  pos- 
ture while  we  leave  our  real  theolog- 
ical task  unperformed.  In  an  ecumenical 
age  we  have  found  it  easier  to  sub- 
stitute slogans  for  thought. 

Let  me  cite  two  examples  and  then 
look  at  the  results  of  this  era  of  silence. 
The  first  is  the  plight  of  Faith  and 
Order  in  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  When  one  thinks  of  the  old 
Faith  and  Order  movement,  of  Lau- 
sanne and  Edinburgh,  he  remembers 
that  it  was  led  by  the  most  distin- 
guished leaders  of  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment. If  they  did  not  represent  their 
communions  officially,  perhaps  therein 
lay  their  strength.  They  were  theo- 
logians, not  canonists.  Now  Faith  and 
Order  is  set  aside  and  the  dimension 
of  depth  in  the  whole  ecumenical  un- 
dertaking has  been  obscured  and,  in 
some  areas,  compromised.  Another 
example  is  the  conception  of  church 
history  in  the  curricula  of  some  semi- 
naries, where  the  history  of  doctrine 
has  been  abstracted  and  surrendered 
to  another  department,  as  if  one  could 
study  the  church’s  history  without  con- 
sidering the  church’s  thought.  It  be- 
comes a history  of  a torso  without  its 
head. 

If  my  thesis  is  correct,  that  we  have 
not  fulfilled  our  theological  obligation, 
my  question  is,  “How  long  can  the 
church  let  this  situation  continue,  and 
survive?”  The  church  cannot  afiford 
to  enter  tomorrow  without  a theology 
or  with  a theology  that  she  must  bor- 
row from  outside.  She  must  insist 
that  her  seminaries  be  equipped  to  do 
this  sort  of  research  and  she  must  se- 
cure for  them  the  freedom  to  follow 
the  spirit  wherever  He  leads.  Because 
this  has  not  been  the  case,  there  is  the 
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greatest  confusion  today  about  two 
basic  doctrines,  authority  and  the  min- 
istry. 

There  are  reasons  for  this  histori- 
cally. One  is  the  Church’s  equivocation 
over  the  results  of  Biblical  studies  and 
especially  Biblical  criticism.  Another  is 
the  imbalance  in  the  discussion  of  the 
ministry  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
The  discussion  began  out  of  focus.  Ig- 
noring the  proper  Christological  start- 
ing point,  it  became  bogged  down  in 
problems  of  episcopacy  and  succession. 
When  reaction  set  in,  the  pendulum 
swung  to  the  opposite  extreme.  The 
ministry  of  the  laity  is  now  the  vogue. 
Inevitably  there  is  confusion  over  the 
minister’s  vocation,  for  the  discussions 
seemingly  have  missed  him  at  every 
point.  Only  when  one’s  authority  is 
clear  is  it  possible  for  one  to  have 
freedom  to  perform  his  ministry.  This 
is  the  question  that  we  encounter 
wherever  we  travel  in  the  church  from 
men  who  are  under  great  pressure  and 
who  look  to  the  church  for  some  clear 
answer  to  their  questions. 

We  must  begin  now  to  find  the  re- 
sources and  to  secure  the  atmosphere 
that  will  free  faculties  to  perform  this 
task.  It  will  involve  money  and  cour- 


age. I cannot  believe  that  the  largest 
Presbyterian  body  in  Christendom  will 
permit  her  theological  task  to  remain 
undone. 

All  of  this  has  been  said  as  an  opti- 
mist, by  one  who  is  proud  to  be  a 
member  of  this  tradition,  this  church, 
and  this  faculty.  And  it  is  said  in  hope. 
Daniel  Jenkins  wrote  that  “the  strange 
thing  about  the  church  is  not  that  it 
grows  old,  but  that  it  seems  to  have 
discovered  the  secret  of  being  born 
again.”  And  the  seminary  is  included 
in  this  possibility.  We  should  be  part 
of  the  renewal  that  will  restore  the 
Reformation  principle,  joyfully  accept 
the  challenge  of  tomorrow,  and  counter 
every  temptation  to  the  prevailing 
mood  of  nihilism  and  despair.  Against 
the  stream  of  withdrawal  and  intro- 
spection we  should  move  out  in  the 
certainty  of  the  objective  given-ness  of 
Christ,  revelation,  and  Gospel.  The 
task  will  not  be  easy.  The  prophet’s 
task  never  is.  But  to  this  we  are  called. 
And  any  performance  less  than  our 
best  is  not  worthy  of  our  mandate.  We 
“do  not  consider  (ourselves)  to  have 
arrived.  ...  we  keep  going  on,  grasp- 
ing ever  more  firmly  that  purpose  for 
which  Christ  grasped  (us).” 
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The  Growing  Ministry,  by  Andrew 
W.  Blackwood.  Abingdon  Press,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  i960.  Pp.  192.  $3.00. 

This  is  the  latest  of  Dr.  Blackwood’s 
numerous  books,  and  one  of  many  he  has 
written  since  his  retirement  from  the  faculty 
of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  In  the 
preface  he  explains  why  he  wrote  on  the 
particular  theme  of  this  book.  He  states 
that  in  recent  years  he  has  found  ministers 
“perplexed  and  concerned  more  about  their 
own  spiritual  lives”  than  about  their  preach- 
ing and  other  duties.  Yet,  comparatively 
little  has  been  written  to  help  the  minister 
at  the  specific  point  where  he  needs  most 
help  spiritually : namely,  how  God  uses  his 
pastoral  “routine  to  make  him  a better  man.” 
Dr.  Blackwood  undertakes  in  this  book  to 
supply  that  deficiency. 

He  attempts  the  task  with  the  humble  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  own  sense  of  failure. 
He  quotes  and  applies  to  himself  an  old 
Scottish  adage,  “Remember  your  own  sins 
and  charge  them  on  the  congregation.  Then 
you  will  hit  every  man  in  the  house.”  He  is 
deeply  grateful  to  God  for  the  continued 
opportunity  for  work  and  for  the  strength 
to  do  it.  Realizing  that  nightly  he  pitches 
his  “moving  tent  a day’s  march  nearer  home,” 
and  with  Phil.  3:13-15  always  before  him, 
he  presses  on  to  render  another  service  to 
the  ministers  for  whom  he  has  been  writing 
for  so  long.  In  the  judgment  of  this  reviewer 
this  is  among  the  best,  the  most  helpful  and 
the  most  timely  of  his  books.  Incidentally, 
he  confesses  that  among  all  the  books  he  has 
written  for  ministers,  this  one  has  cost  him 
most. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  almost  equal 
parts.  In  the  opening  chapter  of  Part  I, 
which  is,  in  effect,  an  introduction  to  the 
book,  he  explains  why  he  considers  the 
work  of  the  minister  to  be  the  highest  and 
hardest  “work  in  the  world  . . . the  holiest 
mission  among  men  . . . and  the  happiest 
life  here  below.”  Then  in  eight  successive 
chapters  he  discusses  a pastor’s  “Opportu- 
nities to  Grow.”  They  can  grow  through 
Personality  Power,  Devotional  Reading,  In- 
tercessory Prayer,  Intellectual  Labor,  Pas- 
toral Activity,  Church  Leaderships,  Bodily 
Discipline,  and  Personal  Contacts.  In  Part  II 
he  deals  with  eight  “Obstacles  to  Growth.” 


These  are:  Ministerial  Sins,  Personal  Anx- 
ieties, Outer  Distractions,  Pastoral  Coward- 
ice, Continuous  Tensions,  Chronic  Immatu- 
rity, Inadequate  Planning,  and  Insufficient 
Trust. 

As  the  chapters  unfold  the  reader  becomes 
aware  that  the  author  is  offering  the  distilled 
wisdom  of  a long  lifetime  of  wide  reading, 
rich  experiences  and  tested  knowledge  in  the 
field  about  which  he  writes.  As  a good 
“scribe”  trained  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
he  brings  out  of  his  treasure  “what  is  new 
and  what  is  old”  (Matt.  13:52).  The  book 
is  fraught  with  apt  illustrative  material  from 
sources  of  his  own  day  and  of  previous  days. 
He  makes  a surprisingly  large  number  of 
references  to  books  and  authors  currently 
being  discussed  in  theological  circles.  These 
are  surprising  only  because  the  author  sup- 
posedly has  been  “retired”  for  some  years. 
This  is  evidence  that  he  is  keeping  abreast 
of  contemporary  trends  of  thought  with  all 
the  alertness  and  enthusiasm  of  a young 
man.  But  the  uses  he  makes  of  recent  thought 
shows  the  keen,  incisive  judgment  of  a 
mature  mind. 

He  writes  in  his  own  distinctive  style  with 
which  readers  of  his  other  books  are  fa- 
miliar: a simple,  readable,  practical,  down- 
to-earth  style  that  is  geared  to  the  road  in 
which  ordinary  people  travel.  The  “younger 
set”  of  ministers  of  our  times,  who  are  in- 
clined to  discard  too  hastily  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  outmoded  views  of  the  “older 
set”  of  ministers  to  whom  Dr.  Blackwood 
belongs,  can  wisely  take  to  heart  what  he 
says.  He  may  not  talk  in  the  technical  vocab- 
ulary of  their  special  group,  although  he 
gives  evidence  of  being  acquainted  with  their 
terminology.  But  in  behalf  of  his  generation 
he  is  talking  intimately  about  some  of  the 
things  basic  to  our  Christian  faith.  That 
faith  cannot  be  transmitted  in  its  New  Testa- 
ment form  unless  those  who  are  called  and 
trained  to  be  Christian  pastors  are  them- 
selves spiritually  minded,  spiritually  disci- 
plined leaders  who  are  continually  growing 
“in  the  grace”  as  well  as  “in  the  knowledge 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ”  (2 
Pet.  3:18). 

Ilion  T.  Jones 

San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary 
San  Anselmo,  Cal. 
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The  Gospel  and  Christian  Education, 
by  D.  Campbell  Wyckoff.  The  West- 
minster Press,  Philadelphia.  1959.  Pp. 
191-  $3-75- 

In  The  Gospel  and  Christian  Education 
Professor  Wyckoff  has  added  an  important 
book  to  a slowly  growing  shelf  in  the  area 
of  a philosophy  of  Christian  education. 

Part  I,  “Rationale  for  a Theory  of  Chris- 
tian Education,”  outlines  present-day  Amer- 
ican culture  and  its  educational  system.  This 
culture  is  characterized  as  having  no  gener- 
ally agreed  on  foundations  and  values,  a fact 
which  makes  it  dynamic  because  of  the  con- 
tinuing search  for  such  foundations.  Edu- 
cation shows  three  concerns : technical 

(training  the  student  for  his  lifework),  lib- 
eral (introducing  the  student  to  the  cultural 
tradition),  and  moral  (developing  in  the 
student  an  understanding  of  spiritual  and 
ethical  values).  It  is  important  for  the  reader 
to  have  this  background  of  the  cultural  and 
educational  context  in  order  that  he  may 
face  the  task  of  Protestant  education,  work- 
ing without  help  from  its  culture  in  trying 
to  convey  its  meaning  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

The  task  of  the  church,  as  stated  by  the 
author,  is  to  minister  to  the  need  for  the 
redeemed  life.  A theory  of  Christian  edu- 
cation must  be  based  on  the  gospel,  the  good 
news  of  what  God  has  done  through  Jesus 
Christ.  This  is  the  norm  which  makes  pos- 
sible the  establishment  of  educational  objec- 
tives, determines  educational  procedures,  in- 
fluences the  design  of  curriculum,  and  sug- 
gests methods  of  teaching.  The  program, 
administration  and  leadership  within  the  local 
parish  will  be  determined  by  the  gospel  as 
the  central  concern  of  and  norm  for  the 
educational  task. 

The  stress  on  the  distinctive  role  of  the 
church  in  the  education  of  persons  is  impor- 
tant. Too  often  it  is  assumed  that  the  ethical 
principles  on  which  cultural  education  rests 
are  basic  and  that  the  church  merely  pin- 
points these  in  specific  ways.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  gospel  may  even  be  in  opposition 
to  the  culture  and  the  educational  task  of 
the  church  may  involve  a resistance  to  the 
inoculation  of  teachings  about  “progress,” 
“the  good  life”  or  “success.”  The  vocabulary 
of  the  Christian  faith  includes  words  such 


as  “revelation,”  “redemption”  and  “judg- 
ment,” which  have  no  real  counterparts  in 
our  society.  (Advertising  “reveals,”  banks 
“redeem,”  and  courts  “judge” — but  this  is 
not  theological  usage.)  The  education  of  the 
church  must  impart  different  meanings  to 
words. 

The  chapter  on  “The  Gospel  and  Edu- 
cation” gives  a clue  to  the  formulation  of 
curriculum,  for  it  presents  a point-of-view 
from  which  to  study  history  and  human 
existence.  The  discussion  of  educational  ob- 
jectives is  an  apologia  for  the  most  recent 
developments  in  that  area.  Until  recently,  the 
basic  guide  was  a list  of  six  objectives,  easily 
memorized,  which  a curriculum  committee 
could  check  off  one  by  one  as  they  outlined 
a course.  Now  one  overarching  purpose,  or 
objective,  is  stated,  and  the  basic  themes  find 
their  place  within  it.  “The  central  concern 
of,  and  norm  for,  the  educational  life  and 
work  of  the  church  is  the  gospel — in  all  its 
implications  for  the  revelation  of  God,  for 
the  nature  and  condition  of  man,  for  the 
meaning  of  history,  for  individual  and  social 
salvation  and  responsibility,  for  the  signifi- 
cance and  mission  of  the  church,  and  for  the 
fulfilment  of  human  destiny”  (p.  112).  This 
kind  of  formulation  was  first  given  general 
circulation  in  the  pamphlet  “The  Objective 
of  Christian  Education  for  Senior  High 
Young  People,”  published  by  the  National 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
U.S.A.  (Prof.  Wyckoff  having  been  on  the 
committee  which  formulated  it.)  A similar 
phrasing  is  used  in  the  recently  published 
study  document,  “The  Objectives  of  Chris- 
tian Education.” 

The  book  has  begun  a good  work  and 
opened  avenues  for  further  exploration.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  look  forward  to  an 
elaboration  of  this  single  objective  in  terms 
of  administration,  for  instance,  where  effi- 
ciency has  so  often  had  a higher  rating  than 
persons. 

The  religious  educator  cannot  be  an  ex- 
pert in  every  field.  He  takes  the  findings  of 
the  theologians  of  his  day  and  interprets 
their  meaning  for  the  educational  work  of 
the  church.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
George  Albert  Coe  and  others  spoke  in 
terms  of  the  liberal  theology.  In  this  second 
half  centry,  Professor  Wyckoff  is  a leader 
among  those  who  are  thinking  through  the 
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educational  implications  of  contemporary 
theological  trends. 

Iris  V.  Cully 

Visiting  Instructor  in  Religious 
Education,  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute,  Evanston,  Illinois 

Bibliographia  Patristica,  edited  by 
W.  Schneemelcher.  Vol.  I.  Berlin: 
Walter  de  Gruyter  & Co.,  1959.  Pp. 
xxvii  +103.  DM  23, — . 

The  lofty  towers  of  scholarship  rest  on 
the  humble  footings  of  bibliography.  The 
superstructure  is  never  steadier  than  the 
foundations  are  sound.  Nowhere  is  this 
more  evident  than  in  the  field  of  patristics. 
The  interwoven  fortunes  of  the  Christian 
community  in  the  Graeco-Roman  world  are 
so  complex  and  subtle  that  no  scholar  can 
make  significant  progress  in  their  interpre- 
tation unless  he  begins  where  others  have 
left  off.  This  means  competent  bibliography, 
and  if  it  has  to  be  collected  beforehand, 
valuable  time  is  lost  from  the  proper  business 
of  research.  The  appearance  of  Bibliographia 
Patristica,  therefore,  is  an  event  of  capital 
importance.  It  is,  of  course,  not  the  only 
major  bibliographical  tool  available,  but  it 
is  certainly  the  handiest  and  most  useful. 
It  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a sign  of  increasing 
current  interest  in  patristic  studies  and  an 
important  contribution  to  the  furtherance  of 
this  vital  area  of  studies. 

It  furnishes  a striking  example  of  the 
value  of  co-operative  scholarship  on  an  in- 
ternational scale.  Its  plan  was  thrashed  out 
and  approved  at  the  Second  International 
Conference  on  Patristic  Studies — a large 
company  of  scholars  of  various  parties  and 
persuasions — which  met  in  Oxford  in  1955. 
Professor  Wilhelm  Schneemelcher  of  Bonn — • 
himself  an  eminent  disciple  of  Hans  Lietz- 
mann — was  appointed  editor-in-chief.  Schnee- 
melcher was  assisted  by  a group  of  sixteen 
outstanding  scholars  from  eleven  different 
countries.  The  representative  of  the  U.S.A. 
is  Professor  Bruce  Metzger — and  his  zeal 
and  rigor  are  apparent  in  many  ways  and 
places  in  the  volume. 

Bibliographia  Patristica  undertakes  to  in- 
clude all  significant  items  published  on  pa- 
tristic subjects  in  the  year  1956.  The  editors 
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have  defined  the  limits  of  their  field  as  be- 
ginning with  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  con- 
tinuing through  II  Nicea  in  the  East  and  the 
Council  of  Toledo  in  the  West.  The  plan 
envisages  serial  publication  of  annual  vol- 
umes. The  one  for  1957  is  now  finished  and 
due  to  appear  shortly. 

This  first  volume  contains  1,067  entries 
of  articles,  monographs,  and  books,  plus 
citations  of  82  critical  reviews  of  certain 
of  the  listed  titles.  The  articles  themselves 
have  been  gleaned  from  some  880  different 
periodicals  published  in  some  twenty  lan- 
guages in  academic  communities  stretching 
from  Helsinki  to  Melbourne.  This  inventory 
of  the  harvest  of  a single  year  is  impressive. 
One  may  be  discouraged  to  realize  that  he 
cannot  possibly  garner  it  all,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  is  bound  to  be  inspirited  by  the 
realization  of  so  much  being  done  so  widely 
by  so  many.  There  is  some  consolation,  too, 
in  the  thought  that  a sizable  fraction  of 
these  items  could  be  left  unread  without  im- 
minent peril  to  one’s  academic  soul.  Pot- 
boiling has  its  place  in  patristics,  as  else- 
where ! 

It  is  the  undeserved  fate  of  bibliographies 
that  they  should  be  regarded  as  indispensable 
to  reference  libraries  but  not  as  necessary 
for  the  libraries  of  individual  students.  This 
would  be  doubly  unfortunate  in  the  case  of 
Bibliographia  Patristica,  for  its  very  size 
and  ease  of  use  could  make  it  much  more  than 
simply  a reference  tool.  I would  like  to  see 
this  volume  in  the  hands  of  theological  stu- 
dents in  their  first  semester  of  Church  His- 
tory— as  a sort  of  “geodetic  survey”  of  the 
field.  Even  more,  I would  like  to  see  it  in 
the  hands  of  “secular”  historians,  especially 
the  ones  who  have  the  usual  academic  preju- 
dice against  “church”  history.  Finally,  I 
would  like  all  systematic  theologians  to  have 
a copy — especially  those  who  are  wont  to 
theologize  on  the  basis  of  traditional  his- 
torical stereotypes. 

As  a sort  of  academic  reflex,  I ran  a spot- 
check  comparison  between  my  own  private 
bibliography  and  this  published  one.  To  my 
delight  as  a scholar- — and  my  chagrin  as  a 
pedant — the  Bibliographia  Patristica  had 
everything  I had  seen  and  very  much  more 
besides.  Nor  could  I “catch  it  out”  in  any 
serious  blunder  or  lapse.  It  is,  I concluded 
happily,  a meticulous  and  reliable  piece  of 
work.  The  scholarly  world  has  every  reason 
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to  be  grateful  to  Professor  Schneemelcher 
and  his  colleagues  for  the  standard  they 
have  set  with  this  first  volume — and  to  look 
forward  with  real  eagerness  to  the  forth- 
coming volumes  in  this  highly  useful  enter- 
prise. 

Albert  C.  Outler 

Southern  Methodist  University 
Dallas,  Texas 

The  Ancient  Library  of  Qumran  and 
Modern  Biblical  Studies,  by  Frank 
Moore  Cross,  Jr.  Doubleday  and  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  New  York,  1958.  Pp.  196. 
$4.50. 

This  volume  contains  the  text  of  the  Has- 
kell Lectures  for  1956-57,  delivered  to  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology  at  Oberlin 
College  by  Professor  Cross  of  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School.  As  a member  of  the  inter- 
national research  team  working  on  the  scrolls 
in  Jerusalem  (Jordan),  the  author  has  had 
access  to  most  of  the  original  manuscript 
material  from  Qumran,  and  so  has  been  able 
to  produce  one  of  the  most  authoritative 
works  on  the  subject  up  to  this  time.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  study  of  the  scrolls 
from  the  wilderness  of  Judea  has  barely 
begun.  Only  a small  part  of  the  manuscript 
discoveries  has  been  published,  and  there 
is  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  scholars 
of  the  world  because  the  material  from  the 
caves  is  coming  out  so  slowly,  but  it  seems 
that  nothing  can  be  done  about  it. 

With  the  appearance  of  this  book  we  have 
reached  a plateau  in  Qumran  studies.  Noth- 
ing much  can  be  done  beyond  this  point  until 
more  is  published.  All  of  that  which  has 
been  done  so  far  is  well  summarized  and 
critically  appraised.  Each  chapter  of  the  book 
after  the  first  deals  with  a single,  but  major 
area  of  scroll  research.  After  discussing  in 
a general  way  the  discovery  of  the  caves  and 
their  scrolls,  the  writer  takes  up  the  more 
serious  problems  of  who  the  people  were 
who  copied  these  manuscripts,  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  Righteous  Teacher  and  the 
Wicked  Priest — the  latter  is  thought  to  be 
Simon  (142-134  B.C.),  and  the  importance 
of  the  scrolls  for  Old  and  New  Testament 
studies.  The  official  drawing  of  the  plan  of 
the  community  center  at  Qumran,  found  in- 


side the  front  and  back  covers  of  the  book, 
is  of  great  benefit  for  the  reader. 

As  the  title  of  the  book  indicates,  the 
main  value  of  the  work  lies  in  the  descrip- 
tion, analysis  and  appraisal  of  the  manu- 
scripts from  the  library  of  Qumran.  For 
this  task  no  one  is  better  qualified  than 
Professor  Cross,  as  the  excellence  of  this 
volume  clearly  indicates. 

Charles  T.  Fritsch 

More  Light  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls, 
by  Millar  Burrows.  The  Viking  Press, 
New  York,  1958.  Pp.  434.  $6.50. 

Since  the  publication  of  Professor  Bur- 
rows’ excellent  book,  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
(1955),  much  new  manuscript  material  has 
been  discovered  and  published,  and  many 
new  books  have  appeared  with  various  in- 
terpretations of  the  historical  and  religious 
data  revealed  by  the  scrolls.  As  a result  of 
the  avid  interest  in  this  area  of  Biblical 
studies,  Dr.  Burrows  has  seen  fit  to  write 
a second  book  on  this  subject,  entitled,  More 
Light  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  in  which 
he  continues  and  expands  the  fascinating 
story  of  the  meaning  of  these  documents  and 
their  significance  for  religious  history  and 
Biblical  scholarship.  Like  the  former  work 
this  volume  reflects  the  sound  scholarship 
and  balanced  judgment  which  have  come 
to  be  associated  with  the  author’s  writings. 
Although  the  new  book  is  a continuation  of 
the  other,  it  may  also  be  read  with  under- 
standing by  itself.  Taken  together,  the  two 
volumes  indisputably  constitute  the  most  de- 
finitive work  in  print  on  the  scrolls. 

In  the  first  part,  Dr.  Burrows  recounts 
the  new  discoveries,  both  archeological  and 
literary,  at  Qumran  in  the  last  few  years. 
In  dealing  with  Christian  origins  in  the 
light  of  the  scrolls,  the  author  still  claims, 
as  he  did  in  the  first  volume,  that  they  will 
not  require  a revision  of  any  basic  article 
of  Christian  faith.  After  discussing  the  im- 
portance of  the  scrolls  for  Old  Testament 
studies,  Burrows  deals  with  the  origin  of 
the  Qumran  sect,  its  beliefs  and  organiza- 
tion. The  book  closes  with  translations  of 
the  Genesis  Apocryphon,  commentaries  on 
portions  of  Genesis,  Psalms  and  several 
prophets,  and  fragments  of  other  sectarian 
documents.  An  up-to-date  bibliography,  a 
convenient  index  which  includes  references 
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to  the  first  volume  and  the  excellent  map 
of  Qurnran  originally  published  in  Time  add 
immeasurably  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book. 

Charles  T.  Fritsch 

The  Old  Testament  as  Word  of  God, 
by  Sigmund  Mowinckel.  Trans,  by 
Reidar  B.  Bjornand.  Abingdon  Press, 
New  York,  1959.  Pp.  144.  $2.75. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  discussions  of  the 
Bible  as  revelation  that  the  reviewer  has 
come  across  in  a long  time.  It  is  concise 
and  clear,  fresh  and  provocative,  and  com- 
pletely honest.  The  author,  Sigmund  Mo- 
winckel, a native  of  Norway,  is  one  of  the 
world’s  best-known  contemporary  Biblical 
scholars.  The  book  originally  was  a series 
of  lectures,  given  in  1938,  for  a nontheolog- 
ical  audience  of  educated  laity  who  were 
perplexed  by  the  basic  problem : How  can 
the  many  apparent  or  real  obscurities  in  the 
Old  Testament  be  harmonized  with  the  as- 
sertion that  it  is  the  Word  of  God?  Feeling 
that  the  problems  and  needs  are  largely 
the  same  as  twenty  years  ago,  Professor 
Mowinckel  was  encouraged  to  allow  the  book 
to  appear  in  English  translation  without 
great  changes.  Professor  Reidar  B.  Bjor- 
nand, a former  student  of  the  author,  and 
professor  of  Old  Testament  at  Berkeley 
Baptist  Divinity  School  in  California,  has 
rendered  the  English  speaking  world  a great 
service  in  translating  this  work. 

Professor  Mowinckel  believes  that  “we 
need  to  carry  on  an  open  conversation,  to 
attempt  to  see  the  Old  Testament  as  it 
really  is  and  as  God  has  given  it  to  us  and 
not  to  view  it  veiled  by  pedantic  verbalisms 
or  through  dogmatic  glasses”  (p.  5).  This 
means  that  we  have  to  give  up  some  of  our 
erroneous,  man-made  doctrines  about  the 
Bible  as  revelation — verbal  inspiration,  which 
was  originally  a Jewish-rabbinic  theory,  iner- 
rancy, divine  dictation  and  the  like — and 
see  the  Bible  as  it  really  is.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment, to  which  Professor  Mowinckel  pays 
special  attention  in  this  volume,  is  a very 
human  book,  “characterized  by  human  im- 
perfection and  weakness”  and  “specific  cir- 
cumstances of  specific  men  and  peoples  and 
periods”  (p.  20),  yet  at  the  same  time  it  is 
also  divine  revelation,  an  inspired  book  which 
has  absolute  and  eternal  significance.  The 


author  believes  that  the  only  solution  of 
this  apparent  dilemma  is  faith — that  total 
surrender  of  the  mind,  will,  and  whole  per- 
son to  God  which  “enables  one  to  see  revela- 
tion and  Word  of  God  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment or  in  the  Bible  as  a whole.”  (p.  65) 

The  chapter  on  “Poetry,  Secular  and 
Sacred  Legend,  Myth”  is  particularly  good, 
although  the  reviewer  cannot  agree  with  the 
statement  that  the  Isaac  story  of  Genesis 
is  an  “etiological  sanctuary-legend,”  explain- 
ing “this  place”  (probably  Jerusalem)  as  a 
holy  place  for  worship,  for  Abraham  would 
hardly  have  brought  wood  along  for  a sac- 
rifice from  the  Negev  to  the  well-wooded 
hills  of  central  Palestine.  In  connection  with 
the  basic  problem  treated  in  the  book,  Prof. 
Mowinckel  also  discusses  the  special  nature 
of  Biblical  history,  the  canon  as  revelation, 
revelation  as  testimony,  and  so  on.  The 
author’s  views  that  the  Old  Testament 
Psalms  were  perhaps  in  most  cases  not  given 
form  by  the  person  who  first  used  them, 
but  rather  by  “one  of  the  sanctuary’s  own 
worship  personnel”  (p.  87),  and  that  the 
“enemies”  of  the  Psalms  often  refer  to  “evil 
spirits”  which  beset  the  worshipper  (p.  127), 
set  forth  years  ago  in  his  monumental  work 
on  the  Psalms,  have  not  been  generally 
accepted  by  scholars. 

This  book  is  highly  recommended  for 
those  who  wish  to  face  honestly  and  seri- 
ously one  of  the  basic  theological  problems 
of  every  generation.  To  understand  how  the 
Bible  can  be  the  Word  of  God,  how  the 
divine  Word  can  be  encompassed  in  human 
words,  is  important  and  vital  for  every 
Christian.  The  vitality,  growth  and  power 
of  the  Church  depend  to  a large  extent  on 
how  this  question  is  answered. 

Charles  T.  Fritsch 

Studia  Evangelia,  edited  by  Kurt 
Aland,  F.  L.  Cross,  Jean  Danielou, 
Harald  Riesenfeld,  and  W.  C.  van  Un- 
nik.  Akademie-Verlag,  Berlin,  I9S9. 
Pp.  813.  DM.  88,—. 

This  is  a collection  of  sixty-nine  papers 
written  by  sixty-three  authors  and  presented 
at  the  International  Congress  on  “The  Four 
Gospels  in  1957”  held  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  F.  L.  Cross. 
As  was  the  case  of  a similar  congress  on 
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patristic  studies  (see  review  in  P.S.B.,  Vol. 
LI,  No.  3),  these  papers  have  been  published 
in  Te.vte  und  Untersuchungen,  being  Vol. 
73  of  that  series. 

The  essays  included  here  offer  something 
for  everyone.  They  cover  a wide  range  of 
topics  including  both  general  and  special 
studies  of  the  composition,  date,  authorship, 
and  literary  affinities  of  the  Gospels.  As 
would  be  expected  the  relationship  of  the 
Gospels  to  Judaism  in  general  and  to  Qum- 
ran  in  particular  occupies  the  attention  of 
numerous  contributors.  In  addition  problems 
regarding  textual  criticism,  patristic  exegesis, 
and  the  liturgy  are  also  dealt  with.  At  the 
risk  of  making  an  invidious  selection,  the 
following  contributions  appear  to  the  re- 
viewer to  be  especially  noteworthy. 

One  of  the  most  provocative  of  the  papers 
is  that  by  Professor  Harald  Riesenfeld  of 
Uppsala  on  “The  Gospel  Tradition  and  Its 
Beginnings”  (also  published  separately  in 
pamphlet  form).  Challenging  the  “assured 
results”  of  form-criticism,  which  regards 
much  of  the  contents  of  the  Gospels  as  freely 
modified  by  the  early  church  in  the  interests 
of  apologetic  purposes,  Riesenfeld  argues 
that  Jewish  rabbinical  conventions  would 
have  exercised  a restraining  hand  upon 
such  liberties.  He  finds  it  probable  that 
Jesus,  in  common  with  contemporary  rabbis, 
compelled  his  disciples  to  memorize  the  es- 
sentials of  his  teaching.  Furthermore,  Rie- 
senfeld argues  that  even  the  basic  frame- 
work of  the  evangelic  tradition,  so  far  from 
being  an  imaginary  reconstruction  devoid 
of  historical  roots  (as  K.  L.  Schmidt  had 
maintained),  is  reliable  in  its  essentials.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  that  such  views,  run- 
ning counter  to  the  prevailing  tenor  of 
critical  scholarship,  aroused  considerable  op- 
position both  at  the  time  that  they  were 
presented  orally  as  well  as  in  later  printed 
form.  Riesenfeld  has  promised  to  deal  more 
fully  in  subsequent  research,  both  by  him- 
self and  by  his  students,  in  support  of  the 
views  set  forth  in  summary  form  in  his 
lecture. 

In  another  provocative  paper,  entitled  “A 
New  Look  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  John  A. 
T.  Robinson  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge, 
re-examines  certain  critical  views  regarding 
the  historicity  of  the  contents  of  the  Gospel 
of  John.  He  argues  that  the  Gospel  pre- 
serves a greater  amount  of  genuine  Pales- 


tinian material  than  has  been  commonly  ac- 
knowledged, and  therefore  it  is  a witness  to 
the  Jesus  of  history  and  not  simply  to  the 
Christ  of  faith.  (A  similar  view  is  set  forth 
by  Father  R.  D.  Potter  of  Oxford  in  his 
paper,  “Topography  and  Archaeology  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel.”) 

In  the  field  of  textual  studies,  E.  C.  Col- 
well of  Claremont,  California,  presents  a 
most  stimulating  paper  on  “Methods  in 
Locating  a Newly-Discovered  Manuscript 
within  the  Manuscript  Tradition  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament.”  It  is  generally  rec- 
ognized that  the  methodology  of  Westcott 
and  Hort,  while  correct  in  essentials,  de- 
mands further  refinement  and  amplification. 
The  presence  of  mixture  in  most  if  not  all 
New  Testament  manuscripts  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  isolate  pure  text-types.  Colwell  sug- 
gests that  the  analysis  of  multiple  readings 
may  cast  additional  light  upon  the  perplex- 
ing problems  of  relationship  among  New 
Testament  manuscripts. 

Other  textual  studies  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned at  least  briefly.  Kurt  Aland  of  Mun- 
ster surveys  the  present  position  of  New 
Testament  textual  criticism;  J.  N.  Birdsall 
of  Leeds  deals  with  the  manuscript  409, 
which  he  describes  as  “a  neglected  witness 
to  the  Caesarean  text” ; G.  I.  Bonner  of 
London  provides  a convenient  list  of  the 
several  hundred  Greek  N.  T.  manuscripts 
at  the  British  Museum ; and  A.  J.  B.  Hig- 
gins of  Leeds  discusses  “The  Persian  and 
Arabic  Gospel  Harmonies.” 

As  a cross-section  of  contemporary  re- 
search on  many  aspects  of  Gospel  criticism 
this  volume  supplies  a rich  fare. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

An  Idiom-Book  of  New  Testament 
Greek,  by  C.  F.  D.  Mottle.  Second  edi- 
tion. Cambridge  University  Press,  New 
York,  1959.  Pp.  xii  + 246.  $3.75. 

This  very  popular  and  highly  useful  Idiom- 
Book  which  first  appeared  in  1953  (see  the 
review  in  P.S.B.,  Vol.  XLVII,  4,  May,  1954) 
has  now  been  published  in  a second  edition. 
The  principal  differences  apart  from  minor 
corrections  in  the  text  are  the  enlargement 
of  the  Appendix  of  Notes  and  Corrections 
and  additions  to  the  Scripture  Index.  The 
latter  feature  enhances  the  usefulness  of  the 
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book  for  ministers,  who  will  usually  com- 
mence their  study  of  grammar  from  texts 
which  they  wish  to  interpret. 

The  book  does  not  pretend  to  be  a com- 
prehensive grammar  but  its  genius  lies  in 
the  ability  of  the  author  to  concentrate  upon 
problems  of  syntax.  It  ought  to  be  used  as 
a regular  reference  work  in  conjunction 
with  a systematic  grammar  and  with  com- 
mentaries. 

By  refusing  to  over-analyze  the  uses  of 
the  cases,  the  author  avoids  the  logical  dif- 
ficulties often  found  in  grammars  employing 
the  eight-case  system.  Thus  his  remarks  on 
the  Locative  use  of  the  Dative,  for  example, 
are  sensibly  restrained  (pp.  30,  44).  The 
minister  who  uses  Moule’s  book  as  a tool 
in  exegesis  will  find  that  it  leads  him  to 
the  meaning  of  the  texts  and  will  not  lead 
him  astray  into  a maze  of  scholastic  gram- 
mar. 

James  P.  Martin 

The  Book  of  Nahum:  A Commen- 
tary, by  Walter  A.  Maier.  Concordia 
Publishing  House,  Saint  Louis,  1959. 
Pp.  viii  + 386.  $5.75. 

For  some  two  decades  prior  to  his  death 
in  1950,  Walter  A.  Maier,  as  the  voice  of 
the  Lutheran  Hour,  proclaimed  the  gospel 
to  a widespread  audience.  Unknown  to  many 
is  the  fact  that  Dr.  Maier  was  also  a 
Semitic  scholar.  He  received  his  Ph.D.  from 
Harvard  University  in  1929  and  was  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  in- 
terpretation at  Concordia  Seminary  in  St. 
Louis  until  1944.  The  commentary,  published 
posthumously,  is  written  with  the  thorough- 
ness and  logic  of  a mature  scholar  and  with 
the  clarity  and  dynamic  of  a fine  preacher. 

The  value  of  any  commentary  depends 
upon  the  answers  to  certain  basic  questions. 
Has  the  author  dealt  with  the  crucial  prob- 
lems of  introduction?  Has  he  described  the 
geographical  setting  and  the  historical  back- 
grounds? In  his  exegesis  has  he  presented 
full  textual  and  versional  evidence,  mean- 
ingful lexical  and  syntactical  studies,  and 
pertinent  contributions  from  the  works  of 
other  interpreters?  Has  he  come  to  terms 
with  the  theological  and  religious  value  of 
the  book?  Finally,  has  he  allowed  the  book 
to  speak  to  our  own  time?  Dr.  Maier’s 
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work  must  receive  an  emphatic  affirmative 
answer  to  each  question. 

The  author  scorns  the  idea  that  Nahum, 
the  prophet,  was  “an  uncouth,  semiobscene 
rustic”  (p.  20).  On  the  contrary,  his  “rev- 
erence for  the  Almighty,  trust  in  divine 
justice  and  goodness,  condemnation  of 
national  iniquity,  positive  conviction  that 
God  will  keep  His  word — these  are  qual- 
ities of  true  greatness”  ( ibid .).  Dr.  Maier 
favors  a Judean  location  for  Elkosh,  the 
home  of  Nahum.  He  rejects  many  of  the 
prevailing  theories  which  variously  date  the 
book  shortly  before  the  fall  of  Nineveh 
(612  B.C.),  at  the  time  of  the  attack  of  the 
Median  king,  Cyaxares  (626-25  B.C.),  at 
the  time  of  civil  war  in  Assyria  (648  B.C.), 
or  post  eventum  in  the  exilic  or  Maccabean 
ages.  He  marshals  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal evidence  to  date  the  book  at  the  time 
of  Nineveh’s  high  prosperity  shortly  before 
654  B.C. 

One  reads  with  interest  Dr.  Maier’s  survey 
of  Nineveh’s  history  from  the  earliest  cunei- 
form records  of  the  third  millennium  B.C. 
to  the  disastrous  fall  in  612  B.C.  He  demon- 
strates a thorough  knowledge  of  the  con- 
tribution which  archaeology  has  made  to 
the  understanding  of  Assyrian  history.  The 
exploration  and  excavation  at  Kouyunjik 
itself  is  traced  from  the  initial  diggings  by 
Paul  Emile  Botta  in  1842  and  by  Austen 
Henry  Layard,  who  discovered  Sennach- 
erib’s palace  in  1847,  to  the  work  completed 
by  R.  Campbell  Thompson  in  1932.  Maier 
indicates  the  remarkable  way  in  which 
Nahum’s  prophecies  are  corroborated  by  the 
evidence  uncovered  by  the  archaeologist. 

As  an  exegete  of  the  first  rank,  Dr.  Maier 
has  the  ability  to  convey  in  English  the 
picturesque  quality  of  Hebrew  words  and 
expressions.  For  example,  he  so  enlivens 
Nahum’s  description  of  battle  that  the  reader 
is  transported  to  a position  on  Nineveh’s 
walls.  One  sees  before  him  the  attacking 
army  with  its  bloodstained  shields,  shining 
chariots,  and  swinging  spears  (2:4,  pp.  235- 
39),  and  one  hears  in  the  distance  the  “crack 
of  whip,”  “rumble  of  wheels,”  “galloping 
horse  and  jolting  chariot”  (3:2,  pp.  295-96). 

The  author  has  at  his  finger  tips  a wealth 
of  historical  illustrations.  On  the  cry  of  the 
prophet,  “Woe  to  the  bloody  city”  (3:1), 
Maier  comments : “This  epithet  well  de- 
scribes the  doomed  capital,  for  the  Assyrians 
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were  among  the  most  cruel  and  bloodthirsty 
of  all  ancient  peoples  who  have  left  their 
records”  (p.  290).  He  illustrates  his  point 
by  quoting  the  inscription  on  a monument 
which  commemorates  the  first  eighteen 
years  of  Ashurbanipal  II.  Such  evidence  is 
an  ‘‘appalling  testimony  to  the  calculated 
cruelty  inflicted  by  the  armies  mustered  in 
Nineveh”  ( ibid .). 

As  a masterful  interpreter,  Dr.  Maier 
keeps  in  mind  the  whole  Biblical  perspective 
as  well  as  the  relevance  of  Nahum  for  our 
own  time.  For  example,  on  the  one  hand, 
he  maintains  the  immediate  historical  con- 
text of  the  oft-quoted  words : “Behold ! On 
the  mountains  feet  of  a herald  proclaiming 
peace!”  (2:1).  Peace  means  the  “end  of 
Nineveh”  (p.  217).  On  the  other  hand,  there 
looms  the  larger  Biblical  perspective : “The 
pledge  of  peace  [is]  a foregleatn  of  the 
Messiah’s  victory  and  the  resultant  joy”  (p. 
219).  When  the  prophet  speaks  the  word  of 
Yahweh  to  Nineveh : “Behold,  I am  against 
you  . . .”  (3:5),  he  also  speaks  to  our  time. 
“God  is  against  every  land,  no  matter  how 
wealthy,  powerful,  self-sufficient  it  may  be, 
which  disregards  divine  authority  and 
tramples  on  human  rights  as  the  Assyrian 
metropolis  has”  (p.  306). 

The  immediate  outcome  of  Dr.  Maier’s 
exegesis  is  the  literal  translation  with  which 
the  volume  opens.  It  is  rightly  presented 
in  poetical  form.  In  general  the  editing  of 
the  volume  is  good,  but  proper  footnotes  are 
lacking  in  a number  of  places  (e.g.,  pp.  31- 
32,  38,  43,  47,  50,  55,  64,  82,  272-73,  317). 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
minor  prophets  have  too  long  suffered  neg- 
lect. This  exceptionally  fine  commentary 
confronts  the  reader  with  the  striking  rele- 
vance of  the  prophets  to  our  tumultuous 
time.  How  many  are  the  fruits  of  exegetical 
study  for  the  minister  who  earnestly  desires 
to  speak  a prophetic  word  to  our  cataclysmic 
age ! Dr.  Maier  is  right  when  he  maintains : 
“Nahum  should  be  rescued  from  the  ob- 
scurity into  which  it  has  fallen  . . . and 
proclaimed  as  part  of  the  church’s  vital 
message  to  our  day”  (p.  87). 

Donald  M.  Stine 

God  and  Man  in  Washington,  by 
Paul  Blanshard.  The  Beacon  Press, 
Boston,  Mass.,  i960.  Pp.  251.  $3.50. 


In  this  book  the  author  of  the  best  selling 
American  Freedom  and  Catholic  Poiver,  ex- 
amines the  question  of  church-state. relations 
in  the  United  States,  as  that  question  has 
been  handled  by  the  three  branches  of  the 
Federal  government — Judicial,  Legislative 
and  Executive — since  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  following  the  Revolution.  First,  in 
what  Mr.  Blanshard  himself  regards  as  “the 
most  permanently  useful  part  of  the  book,” 
he  analyzes  the  record  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  the  church-state  issue.  In  his  view  this 
high  judicial  body  has  displayed  wisdom  and 
flexibility  in  adapting  traditional  conceptions 
to  a living  society,  and  has  thus,  with  com- 
mendable success,  contrived  to  preserve  and 
enforce  the  two  basic  American  concepts 
of  complete  freedom  of  religious  expression, 
and  a wall  of  separation  between  church 
and  state.  In  Mr.  Blanshard’s  view  the  Con- 
gress, the  highest  legislative  authority  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  favorable  to  re- 
ligion in  general,  and  has  shrunk,  as  far  as 
possible  from  going  on  record  in  support  of 
anything  that  could  give  offense  to  any 
substantial  religious  group.  Quoting  the  dic- 
tum of  Senator  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania, 
a former  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  “Never  get  into  an 
argument  with  a newspaper  or  a preacher; 
the  newspaper  always  has  the  last  word  with 
its  readers,  and  the  preacher  always  calls 
on  Heaven  as  witness  that  he  is  right,”  Mr. 
Blanshard  observes  that  “Congressmen 
usually  observe  this  rule  in  regard  to  preach- 
ers quite  faithfully”  (p.  106).  In  recent 
years,  however,  two  questions  have  raised 
the  church-state  issue  sharply  in  Congress. 
The  first  was  in  1951  when  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  nominated  General  Mark  Clark 
as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Vatican.  This  move 
aroused  such  strong  opposition  among  Prot- 
estants that  General  Clark  withdrew  his  name 
before  his  nomination  could  come  up  before 
the  Senate  for  confirmation,  leading  David 
Lawrence  to  remark  that  “everybody  is  off 
the  hook.”  The  other  question  in  this  area 
of  church-state  relations  which  has  come 
before  Congress  is  the  pressure  on  the  part 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  receive 
Federal  financial  aid  for  its  parochial  schools. 
So  far  Congress  has  held  the  line  in  refusing 
such  aid;  but  pressure  for  it  is  likely  to 
continue  and  perhaps  be  increased  in  the 
future. 
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The  most  newsworthy  and  timely  part  of 
Mr.  Blanshard’s  book  deals  with  the  Exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Federal  government, 
namely  the  Presidency.  Here  the  main  ques- 
tion has  to  do  with  the  possibility  of  an 
avowed  Roman  Catholic  becoming  President 
of  the  United  States.  To  this  question  there 
are  two  parts : First,  can  a Roman  Catholic 
become  President?  Mr.  Blanshard  thinks 
that  this  is  quite  possible,  though  more  likely 
to  happen  by  elevation  from  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency than  by  direct  nomination  and  election 
to  the  Presidency.  The  second  part  of  the 
question  is  this : Should  a Roman  Catholic 
become  President?  In  answer  to  this,  Mr. 
Blanshard  points  out  that  while  every  man’s 
religious  devotion  is  his  own  private  affair, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  officially  ex- 
pressed viewpoints  on  certain  social  issues 
which  are  directly  contrary  to  established 
United  States  government  practices.  These 
questions  include  the  following : complete 
abolition  of  divorce;  complete  prohibition 
of  contraceptives ; the  obligation  of  the  State 
to  support  Catholic  schools  with  public 
funds ; Church  censorship ; discrimination 
against  Protestants,  Jews  and  non-believers 
in  mixed  marriages ; and  creedal  segregation 
of  Catholic  children  in  a separate  school 
system,  with  theological  penalties  for  par- 
ents who  refuse  their  bishops’  orders  to 
boycott  public  schools.  On  these  questions, 
Mr.  Blanshard  contends,  the  U.S.  voting 
public  has  not  only  a right,  but  even  a duty 
to  know  where  any  Roman  Catholic  candi- 
date stands : to  ascertain  this  is  neither 
bigotry  nor  fanaticism,  but  simply  political 
responsibility  and  prudence.  And  Mr.  Blan- 
shard goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  any  Roman 
Catholic  candidate  “if  he  is  faced  with 
searching  questions  about  these  six  policies, 
and  if  he  answers  them  candidly  he  will  be 
compelled  either  to  reject  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  American  democracy,  or  to  assert 
an  independence  which  his  Church’s  hier- 
archy will  interpret  as  contrary  to  Catholic 
teaching”  (p.  197). 

In  this  book  Mr.  Blanshard  has  rendered 
to  the  American  public  an  important  public 
service  of  clarification  and  elucidation.  Pie 
has  emphasized  the  unique  character  of  the 
United  States  church-state  relationship, 
with  its  complete  religious  freedom  for  all, 
and  its  separation  of  church  and  state.  He 
has  put  his  finger  on  the  public  school,  with 


its  religious  neutrality,  as  a key  illustration 
of  that  relationship.  And,  in  an  election  year, 
when  a Roman  Catholic  might  conceivably 
be  a candidate  of  one  of  the  two  great 
political  parties,  for  either  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency or  the  Presidency,  he  has  focused  at- 
tention on  the  crucial  issues  which  must  be 
faced  by  the  electorate  if  it  is  to  vote  wisely 
and  intelligently. 

Norman1  V.  Hope 

Christianity  in  a Revolutionary  Age: 
A History  of  Christianity  in  the  Nine- 
teenth and  Twentieth  Centuries.  Vol- 
ume II,  The  Nineteenth  Century  in 
Europe : The  Protestant  and  Eastern 
Churches,  by  Kenneth  Scott  Latour- 
ette,  Harper  & Brothers,  New  York, 
1959-  Pp-  532.  $7-00. 

This  is  the  second  of  Dr.  Latourette’s  pro- 
jected five-volume  series  on  what  he  calls 
Christianity  in  a Revolutionary  Age : A 
History  of  Christianity  in  the  Nineteenth 
and  Twentieth  Centuries.  The  first  volume, 
which  appeared  in  1958,  dealt  mainly  with 
Roman  Catholicism  in  Europe  during  the 
century  between  1815  and  1914.  This  second 
volume  covers  the  story  of  European  Protes- 
tantism and  Eastern  Orthodoxy  during  that 
same  nineteenth  century. 

Dr.  Latourette’s  treatment  in  this  volume 
necessarily  differs  from  that  in  its  predeces- 
sor. For  Roman  Catholicism,  by  virtue  of 
its  centralized  governmental  structure,  which 
imposes  a large  measure  of  uniformity  on 
all  its  local  policies  and  activities,  could  be 
treated  as  a unified  whole.  But  with  Protes- 
tantism no  such  treatment  was  possible, 
since  European  Protestant  churches  differ, 
in  government,  in  doctrine,  and  worship, 
from  country  to  country,  and  even  within 
individual  countries.  Accordingly,  in  this 
book  Dr.  Latourette  deals  with  European 
Protestantism  country  by  country.  Begin- 
ning with  Germany,  he  goes  on  to  Scan- 
dinavia. From  there  he  proceeds  to  Holland, 
and  then  deals  with  Protestantism  under  the 
Hapsburg  monarchy  of  Austria-Hungary. 
Then  he  takes  up  the  story  of  Protestant- 
ism in  Switzerland,  and  in  the  Romance 
countries  of  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal  and 
France;  and  from  them  he  goes  on  to  Bel- 
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gium.  He  ends  his  survey  by  giving  an 
account  of  Protestantism  in  the  British  Isles. 
Finally,  he  devotes  two  chapters  to  Eastern 
Orthodoxy — one  to  Russia,  and  the  other  to 
the  Balkans. 

In  general,  Dr.  Latourette  finds  two  mark- 
edly different  trends  in  the  story  of  nine- 
teenth century  Protestanism  in  Europe.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  were  influences  seem- 
ingly hostile  to  organized  Christianity — for 
example,  the  spirit  of  rationalism,  the  de- 
velopment of  natural  science,  the  growth  of 
radical  social  and  economic  movements  such 
as  Marxism,  and  even  the  developments  in 
biblical  criticism  associated  with  radicals  like 
D.  F.  Strauss.  Such  movements  undoubtedly 
caused  some  nineteenth  century  Europeans 
to  abandon  their  Protestant  Christianity. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  in  virtually  every 
country  European  Protestantism  displayed 
astounding  vitality  during  the  nineteenth. 
This  was  due  mainly  to  the  evangelical 
movements  of  the  previous  century,  rein- 
forced by  an  increasing  perception  and  ap- 
propriation of  Christianity’s  rich  heritage. 
This  vitality  found  expression  in  biblical 
research,  theological  reflection,  social  con- 
cern, liturgical  enrichment,  and  increasing 
freedom  from  state  domination,  and  of 
course — though  this  does  not  come  much  into 
the  present  volume — the  organization  of 
foreign  missions  to  carry  the  Christian 
gospel  throughout  the  inhabited  world.  This 
resurgence  of  vitality  was  so  marked  as  to 
make  the  nineteenth  century,  even  more 
than  the  sixteenth,  the  Protestant  century. 

As  might  be  expected,  Dr.  Latourette’s 
treatment  of  his  large  and  varied  subject 
is  lucid,  well-informed,  and  balanced  in  judg- 
ment. His  book  is  easily  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  authoritative  in  its  field. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

The  Riddle  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
by  Jaroslav  Pelikan.  The  Abingdon 
Press,  New  York,  1959.  Pp.  272.  $4.00. 

In  this  book  Jaroslav  Pelikan,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  examines  from  the  view- 
point of  an  American  Protestant  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which 
he  describes  as  “the  most  formidable  re- 
ligious institution  in  the  history  of  America 
and  of  the  world”  (p.  12). 


Dr.  Pelikan  divides  his  book  into  three 
parts.  In  Part  One  he  shows  how  historically 
Christianity  became  Catholic,  and  then  how 
this  Catholic  Christianity  became  Roman. 
Then  he  explains,  from  the  historical  view- 
point, what  he  calls  “the  tragic  necessity 
of  the  Reformation” ; and  he  goes  on  to 
sketch  the  history  of  post-Reformation 
Roman  Catholicism,  especially  as  that  Church 
has  encountered  such  forces  in  the  modern 
world  as  the  political  state  and  the  scien- 
tific spirit. 

Part  Two  of  the  book  analyzes  what  the 
author  calls  “the  genius  of  Roman  Cathol- 
icism.” In  this  section  he  expounds  the 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  church,  its 
conception  of  church-state  relationships,  its 
Mariology,  and  the  Thomism  which  is  its 
official  theology.  But  he  rightly  finds  the 
religious  essence  of  Romanism  in  its  sacra- 
mental system,  of  which  he  gives  a well- 
informed  and  sympathetic,  but  by  no  means 
uncritical,  description. 

In  the  third  part,  entitled  “A  Theological 
Approach  to  Roman  Catholicism,”  Dr.  Peli- 
kan considers  the  question  of  what  should 
be  the  proper  mutual  relationship  between 
Romanism  and  Protestantism.  Affirming 
that  “Protestantism  needs  to  develop  an 
approach  to  Roman  Catholicism  that  tran- 
scends the  vacillation  between  aggressive- 
ness and  defensiveness  which  is  the  usual 
Protestant  posture”  (p.  175),  he  ventures  the 
opinion  that  the  proper  relationship  is  one 
of  “mutual  understanding,  study,  and  wit- 
ness” (p-  213).  This  approach  he  goes  on  to 
spell  out  in  some  detail,  believing  that  each 
of  these  branches  of  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ  needs  the  other  in  order  to  achieve 
catholicity,  and  in  order  to  answer  Jesus 
Christ’s  high-priestly  prayer  for  his  fol- 
lowers “that  they  may  all  be  one”  (Jn  17: 
21). 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Pelikan  had 
three  main  objectives  in  writing  this  book — 
first,  to  give  Protestants  that  understanding 
of  Roman  Catholicism  which  they  ought  to 
want ; second,  to  enable  Roman  Catholics 
to  understand  why  Protestants  must  persist 
in  their  disagreement  with,  and  separation 
from,  Roman  Catholicism ; and  third,  to  out- 
line a program  for  mutual  rapprochement 
between  these  two  great  branches  of  Chris- 
tendom. His  book  will  certainly  achieve  the 
first  objective,  as  it  well  deserves  to  do; 
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for  its  account  of  Roman  Catholicism  is 
clear  and  authoritative.  Perhaps  it  will 
achieve  its  second  objective,  since  some  well- 
informed  Roman  Catholics  who  have  read 
this  book  are  satisfied  that  the  author, 
though  a Protestant,  understands  their  faith 
and  sympathetically  describes  it.  But  the 
chance  of  any  real  rapprochement  between 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  is  still 
remote.  For  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  con- 
versations between  theologians  of  the  two 
Churches  have  been  going  on  informally  for 
some  time,  there  is  no  indication  whatever 
of  any  change  in  the  official  Roman  Catholic 
attitude,  which  regards  Protestants  as 
heretics  who  must  return  as  penitent  chil- 
dren to  the  fold  of  Mother  Church.  And  as 
long  as  this  attitude  persists,  there  is  no 
change  of  any  rapprochement  between  the 
two  churches.  But  undoubtedly  Dr.  Peli- 
kan’s  book  will  contribute  to  clarification  and 
illumination,  if  not  to  reunification,  on  this 
important  question. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

Significant  Church  History,  by  R. 
Gordon  Milburn.  James  Clarke,  Lon- 
don, 1959.  Pp.  78.  7s.  6d. 

The  author  of  this  “Tract  for  the  Times,” 
is  a clergyman  who  is  deeply  concerned  about 
what  has  been  happening  in  English  Chris- 
tianity, and  particularly  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  during  the  past  one  hundred  years. 
A century  ago  religion  in  England  was  un- 
influenced by  science,  since  the  two  activ- 
ities were  held  to  belong  to  different  de- 
partments of  the  mind.  But  during  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Christian  churches  welcomed  the  particular 
conclusions  which  science  was  putting  for- 
ward— for  example  in  biology  and  Biblical 
criticism— without  being  aware  of  science’s 
“analytical  disintegrative  temper”  (p.  35). 
This  penetration  of  science  into  Christianity 
has  produced  the  third,  and  present-day, 
phase  of  the  Church’s  intellectual  history, 
characterized  by  what  the  author  describes 
as  “those  radical  denials  which  constitute 
the  mark  of  a secularist,  as  opposed  to  a 
religious,  world  view”  (p.  24).  Today  par- 
ish clergymen  and  theologians  are  “re-inter- 
preting”  their  Christian  faith,  which  means 
“the  reduction  of  a religious  to  a secular 
meaning  of  words  by  means  of  equivocal 


language”  (p.  25).  Church  activities,  of 
course,  continue  as  before,  but  more  as  an 
end  in  themselves  than  as  a means  to  Chris- 
tian commitment  and  edification.  So  the 
present  situation  is  this,  that  “there  is  a 
wasting  away  of  the  inner  substance  of  re- 
ligion while  its  outward  forms  and  activ- 
ities go  on  as  before”  (p.  47). 

What  can  be  done  to  arrest  this  drift  to 
secularism  and  humanism  in  the  Christian 
churches?  In  the  author’s  view  neither  con- 
servatism nor  liberalism  will  suffice — the 
former  because  its  outmoded  formulae  make 
no  appeal  to  educated  minds  today,  the  latter 
because  it  has  no  kerygma,  no  wonder  mes- 
sage to  the  world,  to  proclaim.  What  must 
and  should  be  done,  according  to  Mr.  Mil- 
burn,  is  for  the  Church’s  thinkers  to  dem- 
onstrate and  hammer  home  the  point  that 
religion,  as  the  response  of  man  to  the  super- 
natural, has  a veridical  character  of  its  own 
which  no  science  can  impugn,  since  it  gives 
authentic  knowledge  of  a Reality  beyond 
science.  On  the  basis  of  this  groundwork, 
the  particular  truths  of  Christianity — God’s 
Fatherhood,  Jesus  Christ’s  Deity  and  Sav- 
iourhood,  etc., — can  be  proclaimed  forthright- 
ly, in  the  spirit  of  an  honest  evaluation 
of  the  evidence.  To  implement  such  a pro- 
gram, Mr.  Milburn  suggests  a redeployment 
of  the  Church’s  official  personnel,  and  a 
revamping  of  some  of  its  parochial  activities. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  assess  the 
accuracy  of  the  picture  which  Mr.  Milburn 
paints  of  the  English  clergymen  of  today. 
But  it  is  certainly  true  that  within  the  past 
century  science  has  made  a strong  impact 
on  the  Anglican  Church,  as  on  other  churches 
of  Christendom.  Just  how  practicable  Mr. 
Milburn’s  detailed  proposals  are,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  But  his  book  has  at  least  the 
twin  merits  of  facing  up  fearlessly  to  the 
situation  as  he  interprets  it,  and  suggesting 
a remedy  which  involves  no  loss  either  of 
intellectual  integrity  or  essential  Christianity. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

“In  God  We  Trust”  The  Religious 
Beliefs  and  Ideas  of  the  American 
Founding  Fathers,  by  Norman  Cous- 
ins. Harper  & Brothers,  New  York, 
1958.  Pp.  464.  $5.95. 

The  editor  of  The  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature,  Norman  Cousins,  has  made  a 
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collection  of  the  writings  of  “American 
Founding  Fathers”  to  show  their  religious 
ideas  and  beliefs.  In  this  book  the  reader 
will  find  excerpts  from  Franklin’s  autobiog- 
raphy, Washington’s  addresses,  John  Adams’ 
correspondence  with  Jefferson,  the  latter’s 
“Notes  on  Virginia”  and  his  “Life  and  Morals 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,”  Madison’s  famous 
“Memorial  and  Remonstrance”  of  1785,  Jay’s 
words  to  the  American  Bible  Society,  and 
letters  of  Samuel  Adams  and  Hamilton. 
There  is  much  here  from  the  often  reviled 
Paine.  Although  some  of  these  great  figures 
have  already  been  anthologized  and  many 
of  these  documents  may  be  found  elsewhere, 
the  volume  should  give  them  the  even  wider 
circulation  which  they  deserve. 

Through  his  introduction,  interpretive  es- 
says, and  method  of  selection,  the  editor  has 
raised  questions  about  his  purpose  and  about 
the  picture  of  the  national  ethos  which  he 
wishes  to  present.  Cousins  contends  that  the 
men  represented  here  were  among  the  “re- 
sponsive” statesmen  of  the  national  period 
who  sought  for  themselves  and  others  “per- 
fection through  integrated  wholeness.”  He 
knows  something  of  the  Calvinism  which 
was  the  predominant  interpretation  of  Chris- 
tianity at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
but  whose  power  was  waning  under  attacks 
by  Arminians  and  Deists.  He  takes  his  stance 
with  the  Enlightenment — that  greater  confi- 
dence in  the  “reach  of  the  human  intelli- 
gence”— and  considers  “religion  in  its  broad- 
est aspects.”  The  men  whom  he  treats  shared 
a common  perspective  and  held  many  beliefs 
in  common.  In  spite  of  differing  particular 
articles  of  faith  they  all  earnestly  believed 
in  man’s  capacity  to  make  sense  out  of  life 
and  to  take  part  in  self-government.  They 
believed  in  the  power  of  man  to  respond  to 
great  ideas  and  in  his  ability  to  stand  upright 
spiritually  without  elaborate  props.  Man 
could  make  basic  decisions  concerning  his 
politics  or  his  religion  or  anything  else — 
given  the  conditions  within  society  that 
made  this  possible.  These  writers  bent  their 
efforts,  according  to  Cousins,  to  establish 
those  conditions  which  would  protect  the 
“natural  goodness”  of  man  against  “human 
error  in  the  operation  of  government.”  To 
document  this  interpretation  he  has  allotted 
generous  blocks  of  his  book  to  Franklin, 
Jefferson  and  Paine.  While  admitting  the 
existence  of  minor  variations,  he  claims  that 
the  addition  of  other  representative  selections 


would  not  alter  the  general  picture  which 
emerges  from  these  pages. 

Perhaps  because  he  sympathizes  with  this 
particular  combination  of  views,  Cousins 
does  not  give  larger  place  to  a more  articulate 
Calvinistic  position.  He  interprets  Calvinism 
as  an  important  way  of  life  which  demands 
“vigorous  denial  of  worldly  pleasures  and 
natural  weakness”  in  man.  While  remarking 
that  Calvinism  took  much  joy  out  of  living, 
he  does  not  consider  it  worthwhile  to  help 
the  reader  to  determine  what  this  legacy 
may  have  contributed  to  the  launching  of 
America’s  political  experiment.  None  of  these 
writings,  not  even  those  of  the  more  con- 
servative Samuel  Adams,  Madison,  and  Jay, 
fully  represent  this  viewpoint.  Suppose  for 
a moment  Cousins  had  made  a place  for 
John  Witherspoon.  To  be  sure,  Witherspoon 
was  a clergyman.  Perhaps  it  seemed  inap- 
propriate to  include  him  in  this  collection 
of  lay  opinion.  But  Witherspoon  was  “re- 
sponsive”— a politician  in  his  own  right  and 
a teacher  of  statesmen.  Certainly  he  was  a 
child  of  the  Enlightenment,  influenced  as  he 
was  by  the  Scottish  school  of  “common 
sense.”  But  he  was  also  an  evangelical  and 
thus,  like  many  of  the  most  ardent  Revolu- 
tionary orators  and  writers,  was  motivated 
by  ideas  not  adequately  represented  in  this 
volume.  Witherspoon  did  have  a sense  of 
man’s  ability  and  responsibility.  But  he  knew 
that  man  was  a tyrant  at  heart,  and  Wither- 
spoon gave  his  energy  not  to  the  protection 
of  man’s  natural  goodness  but  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a political  structure  that  would  check 
the  desire  of  each  man  to  serve  his  own 
interest.  Better  representation  in  this  anthol- 
ogy of  views  such  as  those  of  Witherspoon 
would  have  given  it  truer  balance.  It  was  in 
the  interplay  of  quite  diverse  ideas  and  be- 
liefs that  there  emerged  the  political  experi- 
ment which  enabled  Americans  to  challenge 
all  absolute  power — private  and  public,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical.  During  the  crises  through 
which  they  lived,  the  founding  fathers  drew 
from  a greater  variety  of  ideas  than  Cousins 
has  presented  here. 

For  many  church-goers  these  pages  will 
confirm  what  they  have  always  known — that 
Christianity,  regarded  as  “self-evident”  truth, 
pervades  American  life.  The  more  perceptive 
reader  will  note  how  religion  in  its  “broad- 
est aspect”  was  regarded  as  the  test  of  reve- 
lation during  this  early  period,  and  how 
Enlightenment  reasonableness  permeated 
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American  letters  and  literature.  These  pages 
suggest  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  ex- 
actly what  distinctive  elements,  if  any,  Chris- 
tian faith  and  life  contributed  to  America’s 
political  fabric.  This  volume,  which  tries 
to  lay  hold  of  the  future  by  its  selective 
use  of  the  past,  would  be  a good  basis  for 
discussing  how  the  Christian  should  promote 
a responsible  society. 

James  H.  Smylie 

American  Protestantism  and  Social 
Issues,  1919-1939,  by  Robert  Moats 
Miller.  The  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Press,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  1958. 
Pp.  385.  $6.00. 

Robert  Moats  Miller  has  set  out  to  prove 
that  the  two  decades  following  World  War 
I were  not  the  “Age  of  the  Babbittonian  Cap- 
tivity” of  the  Church.  He  is  conscious  that 
much  of  American  Protestantism  was  corpu- 
lent and  contented,  that  for  it  Jesus  was  the 
founder  of  the  American  business  enterprise 
— the  man  nobody  knew  until  the  middle 
twenties.  Christians  covered  over  injustice 
in  American  life  by  a silence  of  consent  or 
pious  self-deception.  In  spite  of  this,  the  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  maintains  that  an  important  part 
of  Protestantism  was  still  conscious  of  the 
prophetic  message  of  the  gospel. 

The  American  Protestantism  which  the 
author  has  in  mind  is  the  leadership  of 
twelve  major  denominational  bodies,  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  and  writers  for 
religious  periodicals  representing  denomina- 
tional and  nondenominational  concerns.  With 
regard  for  sectional,  economic,  and  racial  in- 
terests, he  has  analyzed  official  pronounce- 
ments and  private  opinions,  trying  to  avoid 
both  the  “sneer”  and  the  “drool”  approaches 
to  this  record.  He  opens  a variety  of  issues 
and  catalogues  attitudes  towards  them.  In 
the  case  of  the  prohibition  crusade  most 
Protestants  indicted  intemperance  ardently, 
but  were  ill-advised  in  their  attempt  to  legis- 
late a solution  to  the  problem.  Protestant 
leadership  consistently  and  courageously  con- 
demned lynching,  critically  attacked  those 
who  would  subvert  civil  liberties,  and  backed 
most  of  labor’s  legitimate  demands  in  an  at- 
tempt to  achieve  a rapprochement.  They  also 
wrestled  with  the  problems  of  isolation  and 


co-operation  in  international  affairs  but  were 
unable  to  give  clear  guidance  regarding  the 
issues  of  war  and  peace.  The  author  draws 
the  conclusion  on  the  basis  of  competent 
documentation  that  the  Protestantism  with 
which  he  is  dealing  was  concerned  with  the 
structure  and  functioning  of  society,  and  led 
in  various  areas  in  the  reordering  of  Amer- 
ican life  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God, 
as  these  leaders  saw  it.  Unfortunately  he 
does  not  deal  with  the  rise  of  the  pentecostal 
groups  during  the  economic  crisis  of  these 
years. 

This  reviewer  feels  that  Miller  has  failed 
to  come  to  terms  with  some  basic  problems 
raised  by  his  study.  He  is  sometimes  pain- 
fully sensitive  to  the  fact  that  social  views 
are  determined  by  the  exigencies  of  special 
interest  and  that  there  is  a wide  discrepancy 
between  high  pronouncement  and  low  prac- 
tice among  Christians.  He  points  to  the 
frustration  of  Protestant  leaders  in  formulat- 
ing social  programs  and  making  them  effec- 
tive in  a voluntary  society. 

Had  the  author  been  more  concerned  with 
the  theological  ferment  of  these  years  he 
might  have  helped  the  reader  understand 
the  dynamics  of  the  situation  better.  During 
the  two  decades  there  was  not  only  a con- 
cern for  programs,  but  also  for  the  basis 
of  Christian  action.  He  is  aware  of  “neo- 
orthodoxy”— Reinhold  Niebuhr  being  its 
chief  cornerstone — the  attack  on  the  liberal 
presuppositions  of  the  Social  Gospel,  a move- 
ment which  held  to  an  immanent  Divine, 
divinity  in  man,  and  evolutionary  progress. 
The  author  maintains,  in  view  of  the  record, 
that  the  neo-orthodox  cannot  boast  of  act- 
ing more  realistically  than  the  “naive”  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Social  Gospel  movement. 
Being  impatient  with  the  record  on  specific 
issues,  he  has  not  weighed  with  sufficient 
care  the  significance  of  the  debate.  Some  lead- 
ers, re-evaluating  Christian  faith,  began  to 
take  a more  sober  look  at  the  will-to-live  and 
the  will-to-power  in  all  men  and  groups — 
a predacity  which  was  subtly  but  devilishly 
apparent  among  religious  people  also.  God 
alone  can  give  the  “beyond”  to  the  tragedy 
of  human  struggle.  In  this  hope  Christians 
must  seek  the  “impossible  victory”  and 
continually  make  new  bids  for  justice  in  the 
face  of  perennial  injustice.  Democracy,  in- 
volving the  pitting  of  interest  against  inter- 
est, is  the  soundest  and  safest  process  of 
finding  proximate  solutions  for  some  of  the 
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insoluble  problems  of  existence,  to  use  Nie- 
buhr’s words.  These  leaders  were  re-exam- 
ining the  whole  basis  of  Christian  involve- 
ment, not  simply  trying  to  alter  the  detail 
of  social  action  programs. 

Nevertheless,  Miller  has  given  us  a useful 
documentation  of  the  attempt  of  American 
Protestantism  to  build  responsibly  when 
many  Americans  had  succumbed  to  the  gospel 
according  to  Barton  and  Babson. 

James  H.  Smylie 

The  Word  Incarnate,  by  Norman 
Pittenger.  Harper  & Brothers,  New 
York,  1959.  Pp.  295.  $7.50. 

Dr.  Norman  Pittenger,  the  distinguished 
Episcopalian  theologian  of  General  Seminary, 
New  York,  is  a good  friend  of  Princeton 
Seminary  and  was  a much  appreciated  vis- 
iting professor  during  the  second  term  of 
the  present  academic  year.  His  new  book 
on  Christology  is  both  a systematic  and  his- 
torical text  and  a contribution  to  contempo- 
rary Christological  discussions.  I should  like 
in  the  brief  space  available  to  describe  and 
comment  on  Pittenger’s  own  contribution,  and 
must  therefore  regretfully  leave  the  other 
aspects  of  the  book  without  further  men- 
tion. 

Pittenger  is  one  of  those  who  feel  that  the 
categories  of  the  Nicene  and  Chalcedonian 
symbols,  “substance”  and  “nature,”  are  ren- 
dered inadequate  for  twentieth  century  Chris- 
tological thinking  by  their  static  character, 
suggesting  as  they  do  “formal  moulds,  with- 
out dynamic  and  living  reality.”  In  contrast 
he  emphasizes  “the  activity,  the  movement,  of 
God  towards  man”  and  sees  “an  organic, 
dynamic,  living  universe,  in  which  God  is 
ceaselessly  at  work,  active  in  it,  self-ex- 
pressed through  it,  alive  and  related  to  it 
as  the  living  God”  (pp.  178-79).  Thus  far 
the  author  will  probably  have  the  accord  of 
most  of  his  readers. 

The  subject-matter  of  Christology  is  ac- 
cordingly “the  self-expressive  action  of  God 
in  Christ”  (p.  179).  The  two  realities  which 
are  related  together  in  this  action  are  human 
nature  and  the  Word  of  God.  Human  nature 
is  something  which  has  been  created  “towards 
God” ; manhood’s  “essential  nature  is  its 
thrust  towards  God  and  towards  fulfilment 
in  God”  (p.  179).  The  other  reality,  the 


Logos  or  Word  of  God,  signifies  “the  divine 
action  and  operation  in  the  world,  both  in 
the  realm  of  nature  and  in  the  field  of  his- 
tory” (p.  180).  The  incarnation  of  the  Word 
in  the  man  Jesus  Christ  accordingly  means 
that  “The  Word  who  is  present  and  active 
in  the  lives  of  men  in  their  historical  situa- 
tion, in  actualized  or  ‘en-manned’  in  such 
decisive  and  distinctive  fashion  that  we  are 
enabled  to  say  that  here,  as  nowhere  else, 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  the  Word  ‘made 
flesh’”  (p.  180).  In  an  alternative  formula- 
tion, Pittenger  says  that  the  imago  dei  is  a 
potentiality  which  is  realized  in  varying  de- 
grees in  different  human  beings,  and  which 
has  been  fully  realized  in  Jesus  Christ,  “so 
that  he  is  the  Express  Image  of  God,  in 
human  terms  and  in  human  experience” 
(p.  181).  And  in  a third  formulation  Pitten- 
ger says,  “That  which  the  divinity  of  Christ 
denotes  is  the  act  of  God  the  Word  in  him ; 
and  the  unity  of  the  divinity  and  the  man- 
hood in  him  is  the  coincidence  of  the  divine 
and  human  acts,  the  act  of  God  and  the 
act  of  man”  (p.  181).  Into  this  coincidence 
of  human  and  divine  activity  others  are  to 
be  taken  by  adoption  and  grace,  for  “the 
relationship  which  is  actualized  in  Jesus  is 
potential  in  men”  (p.  5). 

This  historical  actualization  of  the  perfect 
Image  of  God  in  man  is  seen  by  Pittenger 
as  both  a divine  and  a human  achievement. 
“ ‘In  the  fullness  of  the  times,’  when  by  the 
providential  governance  of  history  all  is 
ready,  a Man  is  born  who  in  the  full  integ- 
rity of  his  manhood  is  so  open  to  the  Word 
of  God  that  that  Word  possesses  in  that 
manhood  the  adequate,  sufficient,  fully  sur- 
rendered, yet  at  the  same  time  entirely 
human,  instrument  through  whom  he  can  op- 
erate in  the  realm  of  human  affairs”  (p.  182). 

This  is  a too  brief  summary  of  the  con- 
structive section  of  Pittenger’s  book.  I should 
like  now  to  consider  a possible  difficulty 
inherent  in  his  position,  in  spite  of  its  evi- 
dent attractions ; and  indeed,  with  an  in- 
stinctive appreciation  of  the  point  at  which 
difficulties  are  most  likely  to  develop,  Pit- 
tenger himself  goes  on  immediately  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  the  uniqueness  of  Christ. 
He  recurs  to  this  question  again  in  two 
subsequent  chapters — returning,  I am  tempted 
to  say,  to  the  scene  of  the  crime ! For  it  is 
here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  a serious 
problem  develops.  Discussing  the  once  much 
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debated  issue  as  to  whether  the  difference 
between  the  divinity  or  Sonship  of  Jesus  and 
that  of  other  human  beings  is  a difference  of 
kind  or  a difference  of  degree,  Pittenger 
insists  on  the  one  hand  that  there  is  “a 
difference  in  kind  between  the  uncreate  and 
the  created,  God  and  the  world”  whilst 
claiming  on  the  other  hand  that  between  the 
operation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  and  in 
other  men  “the  difference  is  of  almost  im- 
measurable degree  and  not  of  absolute  kind” 
(p.  243).  That  is  to  say,  between  the  “in- 
carnational  presence  and  operation  of  the 
Word  of  God  in  nature,  in  history,  and  in 
human  life,”  and  the  incarnational  work  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ,  there  is  a difference — • 
an  immense  difference — of  degree,  but  not 
the  difference  of  kind  which  obtains  as  be- 
tween the  uncreate  and  the  created. 

It  appears  to  me  that  any  view,  including 
Pittenger’s,  which  sees  Christ  as  divine  in 
the  same  sense  as  other  men,  only  more 
so,  is  subject  to  the  following  dilemma.  The 
question  may  be  put : Can  God  at  will  cause 
a human  being  to  “emerge”  who  is  perfectly 
responsive  to  the  divine  Word?  If  the  an- 
swer is  Yes,  then  why  has  God  only  willed 
this  in  the  case  of  one  human  being,  namely 
Jesus;  why  has  he  not  long  since  brought 
all  mankind  to  perfection,  or  indeed  why  has 
he  permitted  in  the  first  place  a situation  in 
which  there  is  a need  for  perfecting?  If  on 
the  other  hand  the  answer  is  No,  then  it 
must  follow  that  God  had  to  wait  for  a 
human  being  to  emerge  whom  the  divine 
Word  could  adopt  as  his  adequate  vehicle 
in  our  world ; and  this  alternative  is  recog- 
nizably a form  of  Adoptionism.  We  thus 
seem  to  be  led  either  to  a denial  of  human 
freedom  and  autonomy  which  renders  the 
whole  human  situation  unintelligible,  or  to 
an  assertion  of  that  autonomy  at  a point 
which  entails  Adoptionism. 

Pittenger  appears  to  take  the  first  of  these 
two  roads.  He  says  in  summarizing  his 
position  that  “the  Word  or  External  Self- 
Expression  of  God  . . . through  the  ‘opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost’  clothed  himself  with 
humanity  in  such  wise  that  a complete  human 
life  . . . was  open  to  his  action”  (p.  183). 
But  in  this  case  the  question  must  be  pressed : 
If  the  relation  between  God  and  man  is  such 
that  the  Logos  can  at  will  clothe  himself 
with  humanity  so  that  a complete  life  is  open 
to  his  action,  and  if  (as  Pittenger  holds,  cf. 


p.  5)  God’s  purpose  is  that  precisely  this 
shall  come  about  in  all  mankind,  why  has  he 
done  it  in  only  one  solitary  case? 

It  may  very  well  be  that  any  alternative 
position  involves  quite  as  great  perplexities ; 
but  this  consideration  need  not  deter  one 
from  laying  the  particular  difficulty  men- 
tioned above  at  Dr.  Pittenger’s  door. 

I need  hardly  add  that  the  fact  that  this 
book  provokes  discussion,  so  far  from  con- 
stituting a criticism  of  it,  is  a testimony  to 
its  vitality  and  importance. 

A question  to  the  publisher : Must  a vol- 
ume which  is  published  simultaneously  in 
England  at  $2.94  (twenty-one  shillings)  be 
published  in  this  country  at  $7.50? 

John  Hick 

Introduction  to  Religious  Philos- 
ophy, by  Geddes  MacGregor.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  New  York,  1959. 
Pp.  366.  $4.50. 

Of  the  making  of  philosophy  of  religion 
texts  there  is  no  end.  Usable  texts  by  com- 
petent writers  have  been  appearing  lately 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  a year,  the  most 
recent  being  by  Geddes  MacGregor,  a 
learned  Scotsman  who  has  been  teaching 
for  some  years  at  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
Professor  MacGregor,  who  is  a prolific 
writer,  is  the  author  of  scholarly  works  in 
the  philosophy  of  religion  and  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  as  well  as  of  a number 
of  more  popular  books.  The  present  writing 
belongs  to  the  popular  part  of  the  Mac- 
Gregor corpus.  As  such  it  comes  within  the 
scope  of  the  complaint  which  stands  against 
most  of  the  current  stream  of  philosophy  of 
religion  texts,  namely  that  they  move  rapidly 
and  relatively  superficially  over  a vast  sur- 
face, offering  the  student  very  little  impres- 
sion of  the  depths,  complexities  and  mysteries 
inherent  in  the  great  issues  discussed.  Given 
the  intention  to  write  a first  introduction  to 
all  of  the  many  topics  included  in  this  book, 
Professor  MacGregor  has  probably  succeeded 
about  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  task  per- 
mits. His  writing  is  always  clear  and  read- 
able and  sprinkled  with  apt  illustrations ; and 
he  at  least  mentions  virtually  everybody  and 
everything  that  ought  to  be  mentioned.  But 
one  can  admire  his  expository  logistics  and 
yet  still  entertain  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
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educational  value  of  this  category  of  publi- 
cation. 

Part  One  discusses  the  nature  of  religion, 
of  religious  experience  and  of  religious  phi- 
losophy. Part  Two  describes  some  main 
forms  of  religion — animism,  polytheism, 
pantheism,  dualism,  deism  and  theism,  as 
well  as  naturalism,  agnosticism  and  atheism. 
Part  Three  deals  with  the  traditional  theistic 
arguments,  and  Part  Four  with  the  nature 
of  religious  faith.  Part  Five  is  concerned 
with  the  ideas  of  survival,  immortality,  and 
eternal  life.  Part  Six  discusses  the  path  from 
value  experience  to  belief  in  God.  Part  Seven 
is  devoted  to  the  problem  of  evil ; and  Part 
Eight  to  the  subject  of  religious  language. 
These  eight  Parts  comprise  forty-four  brief 
chapters,  varying  in  length  from  three  to 
twelve  pages. 

The  problem  of  evil,  for  example,  is  dealt 
with  in  a section  of  thirty-six  pages,  which 
also  takes  in  the  ideas  of  omnipotence  and 
divine  creativity.  The  requisite  compression 
almost  inevitably  results  in  occasional  inac- 
curacies of  thought.  For  instance,  MacGregor 
claims  that  the  existence  of  goodness  pre- 
sents as  great  a problem  to  the  atheist  as 
does  the  existence  of  evil  to  the  theist.  He 
says  that  “the  atheist,  committed  to  the 
view  that  evil  predominates,  has  to  face  the 
problem  of  the  good”  (p.  253).  But  is  an 
atheist  necessarily  committed  to  the  view 
that  evil  predominates?  Why  may  there  not 
be  optimistic  as  well  as  pessimistic  atheists? 
Surely  an  atheist  could  consistently  hold 
that  life  is,  on  balance,  good  and  enjoyable, 
and  yet  that  there  is  no  God.  At  least  this 
is  a possibility  which  merits  consideration. 
But  in  the  swift  flow  of  discussion  the  mate- 
rial tends  to  fall  into  a rather  neat  arrange- 
ment from  which  such  complications  are 
omitted. 

From  the  table  of  contents  it  looks  as 
though  this  book  has  an  important  advan- 
tage over  other  current  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion texts  in  that  it  includes  a section  on 
religious  language.  However  these  pages 
turn  out  on  examination  to  be  so  intro- 
ductory as  scarcely  even  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  problems  of  religious  lan- 
guage in  which  an  increasing  number  of 
philosophers  are  interesting  themselves  to- 
day. These  concern  the  cognitive  or  non- 
cognitive  character  of  religious  and  theo- 
logical language,  the  criteria  or  lack  of 
criteria  proper  to  them,  and  their  relation 


to  other  areas  of  discourse.  But  MacGregor 
does  little  more  than  point  out  the  presence 
of  metaphor  in  religious  literature  and  the 
fact  of  symbolism  in  religious  speech  and 
ceremonial. 

Perhaps  the  most  profitable  reading  in 
the  book  is  the  very  interesting  and  well 
presented  spiritual  autobiography  in  the 
Epilogue. 

John  Hick 

Sandals  at  the  Mosque,  by  Kenneth 
Cragg.  Oxford  University  Press,  New 
York,  1959.  Pp.  160.  $2.75. 

Kenneth  Cragg,  who  published  a few 
years  ago  his  volume  on  The  Call  of  the 
Minaret,  has  taken  his  place  as  the  foremost 
authority  on  the  Christian  approach  to  Is- 
lam in  our  day.  His  present  small  book, 
Sandals  at  the  Mosque,  is  a sequel  to  the 
former  volume  and  a further  development 
of  the  Christian  attitude  and  approach. 

Since  publication  of  The  Call  of  the 
Minaret,  Kenneth  Cragg  has  conducted  a 
number  of  study  center  courses  in  the  Middle 
East  and  continues  that  work  under  the 
Near  East  Christian  Council. 

In  the  present  volume  the  author  takes 
the  reader  to  the  mosque  and  joins  in  the 
service.  The  idea  of  Cragg  is  for  Christians 
to  gain  an  idea  of  the  relevance  of  their 
gospel  by  meeting  with  Muslims  and  learn- 
ing the  deeper  assumptions  of  their  religion. 
The  work  the  author  is  doing  has  been 
termed  “frontier  theology”  in  what  is  desig- 
nated in  the  sub-title  of  the  book  as  “The 
Christian  Presence  Amid  Islam.”  Cragg 
says : “If  we  would  in  the  end  bespeak  an 
adequate  Muslim  awareness  of  Christ,  we 
must  assay  an  adequate  Christian  awareness 
of  Islam.” 

The  author  believes  that  Christianity  and 
Islam  are  vitally  concerned  with  many  of 
the  same  underlying  themes.  He  would  take 
us  with  him  in  this  small  volume  to  ex- 
plore the  heart  of  the  Muslim  religious 
world,  “To  walk  with  them  in  their  shoes 
and  understand  them  when  they  lay  their 
shoes  aside.” 

The  introduction  should  be  read  very 
carefully  to  get  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  book.  It  should  be 
widely  read  and  deeply  considered  by  those 
who  would  attempt  the  most  difficult  of 
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missionary  tasks,  the  winning  of  Muslims 
to  faith  in  Christ. 

J.  Christy  Wilson 

The  Future  Course  of  Christian 
Adult  Education,  edited  by  Lawrence 
C.  Little,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Press,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1959.  Pp.  322. 
$5.00. 

During  June  in  1958,  the  Department  of 
Adult  Work  of  the  Division  of  Christian 
Education,  in  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  sponsored  a workshop  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh.  Ninety  leaders  from 
several  fields  of  specialization  were  invited 
to  study  the  Church’s  educational  program 
for  adults  in  the  light  of  the  changing 
American  culture  and  the  needs  of  older 
persons.  A series  of  papers  were  presented 
by  the  Workshop’s  consultants  followed  by 
a symposium  or  panel  discussion  in  which 
specialists  raised  critical  questions  and  of- 
fered resources.  An  extremely  creative  and 
productive  study  was  the  result,  and  Dr. 
Little  captures  for  the  professional  Christian 
educator  the  spirit  and  depth  of  this  experi- 
ence by  carefully  editing  the  papers  and 
panel  discussions  in  a helpful  summary  vol- 
ume. As  Dr.  Little  has  said,  “[the  book’s] 
principal  claim  for  attention  lies  in  its  ap- 
proach to  other  cognate  fields  of  learning 
and  the  consequent  implications  for  the  future 
program  of  Christian  education.” 

The  fields  of  learning,  other  than  Chris- 
tian education  itself,  to  which  Dr.  Little 
refers  include  economics,  political  science, 
psychology,  psychiatry,  sociology,  public  ed- 
ucation, educational  administration,  secular 
adult  education,  journalism,  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  theology — all  of  which  were 
explored  with  revealing  implications  for 
Christian  adult  education.  Specialists  in  an- 
thropology, population  problems  and  inter- 
national relations  were  notably  absent  but 
in  a preview  of  the  kinds  of  research  which 
will  follow  the  workshop,  principally  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Dr.  Little  sug- 
gested that  these  fields  too  will  be  considered. 
It  is  probably  to  the  field  of  objectives  for 
adult  work  in  the  church  that  this  study 
will  make  its  greatest  contribution,  since 
it  was  in  the  general  Committee  on  Objec- 
tives of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 


that  the  workshop  plan  was  first  conceived 
and  also  it  was  in  the  field  of  goals  that 
the  hardest  and  most  productive  work  of 
the  Workshop  was  accomplished  in  three 
provocative  panel  discussions. 

An  area  of  concern  in  adult  education 
which  received  only  scant  attention  in  the 
Workshop  was  the  problem  of  the  aged 
and  the  insights  that  are  afforded  the 
Christian  educator  in  a study  of  geriatrics 
were  not  recorded.  The  increased  leisure 
time  of  adults  also  should  have  been  dis- 
cussed as  sociological  data  of  immense  im- 
portance. However,  one  can  understand  how 
the  limits  of  this  brief  study  experience 
would  not  allow  for  an  exhaustive  exam- 
ination of  all  of  the  relevant  fields  of  in- 
quiry. Since  the  “Christian  education  of 
adults  has  lagged  behind  its  high  poten- 
tialities. . . . Many  of  its  leaders  are  poorly 
trained.  . . . Much  teaching  is  pointless  and 
remote  from  the  interests  and  needs  of 
adults  today”  in  most  local  parishes,  this 
Workshop  came  at  a critical  time— a pro- 
pitious moment.  It  is  certainly  time  for  the 
Church  to  evaluate  carefully  its  procedures 
and  objectives  for  adult  learning  and  growth, 
for  it  is  adult  decisions  which  are  impor- 
tant in  our  society.  The  forty-five  million 
men  and  women  enrolled  in  Protestant 
church  schools  in  America,  if  adequate  adult 
education  were  provided  for  them,  could 
decide  to  shape  a Christian  social  order  in 
our  time. 

Harriet  C.  Prichard 

Invitation  to  Theology,  by  Allen  O. 
Miller.  The  Christian  Education  Press, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1958.  Pp.  278.  $4.00. 

Dr.  Miller,  of  Eden  Seminary  in  St.  Louis, 
presents  to  parents  and  teachers  and  all 
searching  laymen  a warm,  cordial  invitation 
to  think  “theologically”  along  with  him  in 
search  of  Biblical  resources  for  the  nurture 
and  discipline  of  the  Christian  life.  His 
writing  style  is  “down-to-earth,”  and  in  the 
Lutheran  tradition,  he  believes  that  good 
theology  should  be  devotional.  Exploring 
many  of  the  hard  questions  of  theology  in 
a fashion  that  can  be  understood  by  knowl- 
edgeable lay  persons,  and  using  worship 
resources  in  an  attempt  to  help  the  reader 
become  identified  existentially  with  covenant 
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theology,  he  carries  the  reader  into  a world 
of  systematic  theological  thought.  Indeed, 
his  invitation  to  theologize  can  hardly  be 
refused,  though  once  the  invitation  is  ac- 
cepted, the  reader  must  maintain  his  free- 
dom and  will  find  that  he  may  question  the 
grand  plan  of  Covenant  theology  which  Dr. 
Miller  so  thoroughly  explores  and  explains. 

The  monolithic  structure  of  the  Covenant 
relationship  of  God  with  his  people  is  al- 
most overwhelming.  The  “drama  begins  and 
ends  in  mystery.”  The  Prologue  affirms 
man’s  election  for  freedom  and  fellowship 
with  God,  but  sin  and  judgment  enter  in 
Act  I.  God  graciously  shows  man  a way  of 
redemption,  always  through  purgation  in 
Act  II.  This  dramatic  climax  is  followed  by 
Act  III  when  man  is  restored  to  responsi- 
bility. Finally,  the  Epilogue  which  is  escha- 
tological maintains  that  man’s  true  destiny  is 
to  enjoy  the  righteousness  and  peace  of  God 
forever.  Dr.  Miller  shows  that  the  great 
epics  of  the  Old  Testament  follow  this  pat- 
tern as  in  the  story  of  Israel’s  deliverance 
from  Egypt,  the  Everyman  drama  of 
Genesis,  the  Hosea-Gomer  story,  and  in 
the  encounter  of  Isaiah  with  the  Lord.  This 
Covenantal  drama  is  also  the  plan  of  history 
- — beginning  with  Creation,  moving  to  God 
and  Man  in  conflict,  to  the  God-Man,  Jesus 
Christ,  on  to  God  and  Man  in  Community 
and  finally  to  consummation  with  God  and 
Man  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  we  are  living  in  that  period  of 
history  in  which  God  and  Man  are  supposed 
to  be  living  together  in  community,  the  era 
of  the  church.  But,  this  is  not  all  of  the 
grand  plan. 

For  the  Christian  in  the  Covenant  com- 
munity there  are  special  times  for  nurture 
and  discipline  according  to  Dr.  Miller,  and 
it  is  in  this  section  that  the  author  builds 
a theology  of  Christian  Education.  Through 
the  means  of  grace— or  through  teaching, 
healing,  preaching  and  the  sacraments — 
the  people  of  God  may  “encounter  the  living 
God  again  and  again  in  different  forms  and 
in  different  time  spans.”  First,  the  mighty 
acts  of  God  are  reenacted  each  week  in  the 
“Lord’s  Day  liturgy.”  The  Covenant  Drama 
is  presented  anew  each  year  as  the  chosen 
people  hear  the  Word  of  God  according  to 
the  structure  of  the  Christian  calendar.  And 
finally  by  observing  the  crisis  points  of  a 
human  lifetime  in  special  sacramental  ob- 


servances such  as  baptism  for  beginning 
and  the  Lord’s  Supper  for  the  end,  with 
confirmation,  marriage  and  ordination  along 
the  way,  the  Covenantal  drama  is  restaged 
again  in  the  life  span.  Indeed,  the  Christian 
family  will  hardly  miss  the  transmission  of 
the  covenant  blessing  if  the  drama  is  com- 
municated through  systematized  nurture  and 
discipline  from  one  generation  to  the  next, 
in  the  context  of  this  grand  plan.  But  it  is 
at  this  point  that  the  reader  must  ask  an 
embarrassing  question. 

Where  is  the  Christian  family?  This  phe- 
nomena is  difficult  to  locate  in  our  mate- 
rialistic, dynamic,  de-personalized  culture. 
With  the  foundation  of  theology  alone  can 
laymen  and  pastors  build  the  basic  Cove- 
nantal unit? — the  Christian  home?  Miller’s 
philosophy  of  Christian  education  has  basi- 
cally a theological  foundation  in  Covenant 
theology,  but  the  disciplines  of  psychology, 
sociology,  education,  history,  and  philosophy 
do  not  illumine  it  sufficiently  to  help  the 
lay  Christian  educator  use  the  theological 
framework  worked  out — grand  and  complete 
as  it  is — in  the  actual  formulation  of  ob- 
jectives, administrative  principles  and  cur- 
riculum, the  hard  work  of  Christian  edu- 
cation. With  this  limitation,  Dr.  Miller’s 
book  still  can  confront  the  church  officer, 
the  teacher,  and  the  parent  with  the  immi- 
nent need  of  the  church  today  for  the  layman 
to  talk  about  the  faith  and  to  become  an 
articulate  theologian. 

Harriet  C.  Prichard 

The  Meaning  of  Persons,  by  Paul 
Tournier.  Harper  & Brothers,  New 
York,  1957.  Pp.  238.  $3.75. 

The  reader  will  not  find  in  this  meaning- 
ful book,  written  by  a Swiss  doctor  and 
psychiatrist,  a systematized,  thorough-going 
theory  of  personality.  Rather,  he  will  dis- 
cover a rare  blending  of  relevant  insights 
of  Jung,  Adler,  and  Freud  with  existential- 
ist theology  and  medical  ethics.  Speaking 
always  from  the  perspective  of  a doctor  who 
has  a profound  Christian  concern  for  the 
“person”  hidden  beneath  the  automatisms 
of  the  “personage,”  the  author  reveals  the 
basic  theme  of  his  book  and  also  fulfills  his 
conception  of  vocation.  To  be  a Christian 
psychiatrist  and  doctor,  he  says  one  must 
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envisage  his  role  as  medical,  psychological 
and  spiritual.  The  essence  of  life  itself,  he 
asserts,  is  supernatural.  “It  is  a spiritual 
impulsion,  man’s  spiritual  destiny,  which 
controls  both  his  bodily  and  his  mental 
phenomena,  whether  normal  or  pathological. 
The  body  and  the  mind  are  only  the  means 
of  expression  of  the  spirit,  which  coordinates 
and  directs  them  both  at  once.”  It  is  at 
the  point  in  psychotherapy  when  the  patient 
begins  to  explore  himself,  his  real  person, 
in  relation  to  other  persons  and  to  life’s 
meaning  that  the  doctor  ceases  to  be  en- 
gaged in  psychotherapy  as  a science  or  tech- 
nique, he  is  then  completely  involved  in 
“soul-healing,”  a spiritual  ministry.  First, 
he  helps  the  patient  establish  a dialogue  with 
himself,  the  doctor,  and  then  with  other 
persons  and  this  contact  is  a true  spiritual 
event.  This  dialogue  makes  commitment  and 
responsibility  imperative  and  establishment 
of  life-giving  communication  on  this  level 
involves  “transparency”  or  the  willingness 
of  both  doctor  and  patient  to  admit  their 
weaknesses  and  inborn  shortcomings  to  each 
other.  He  says,  “the  appearance  of  this 
sense  of  shame  is,  in  fact,  the  sign  of  the 
birth  of  the  person.”  A refreshing  note  is 
inserted  by  the  good  doctor  at  this  point. 
He  states,  “What  I want,  in  fact,  is  to  put 
into  a book  not  only  my  ideas,  but  my 
person.”  In  an  unusually  warm  fashion,  he 
invites  the  reader  to  experience  with  him 
a personal  dialogue  of  renewal. 

The  miraculous  second  birth  of  the  per- 
son happens  when  another  dialogue  is  initi- 
ated— a dialogue  with  God,  but  the  new 
dialogue  is  dependent  upon  the  first  for  in 
prolonged  isolation  from  other  persons  there 
is  no  dialogue  with  God.  To  Tournier,  the 
Bible  might  be  called  the  story  of  the  dia- 
logue interrupted  and  the  dialogue  re-estab- 
lished. The  New  Testament  is  the  only 
answer  to  the  tragedy  of  human  solitude 
and  Jesus  Christ  is  the  re-establishment  of 
contact,  the  restoration  of  dialogue.  Before 
God,  “the  person  is  not  a fixed  datum,  but 
a potential,  a development.”  He  can  grow 
to  that  unity  of  wholeness  which  God  planned 
for  the  human  through  restored  relation- 
ships. It  is  at  the  point  of  describing  the 
spiritual  dialogue  between  man  and  God — 
an  act  of  communion — that  Dr.  Tournier 
makes  his  greatest  contribution  to  religion. 
The  pastor  and  the  Christian  educator  can 


profit  greatly  by  studying  this  excellent  book 
both  from  its  psychological  insights  about 
the  individual  seeking  communion  and  from 
its  profound  analysis  of  personal  religious 
experience  as  fulfillment  and  ultimate  ma- 
turity. 

Harriet  C.  Prichard 

Effective  Public  Prayer,  by  Robert 
L.  Williamson.  Broadman  Press,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  i960.  Pp.  152.  $2.95. 

Here  is  a book  that  needed  to  be  written. 
Now  that  it  has  appeared,  it  is  hoped  that 
among  non-liturgical  church  leaders  it  will 
be  widely  read  and  its  suggestions  carefully 
followed.  There  have  been  many  books  of 
prayers  and  studies  of  the  subject  of  prayer 
from  Biblical  and  theological  points  of 
view,  but  a treatise  on  the  creating  of 
prayers,  chiefly  for  pulpit  use,  are  few,  ex- 
cept isolated  chapters  in  books  on  the  con- 
duct of  public  worship.  The  author,  who  is 
the  minister  of  Lake  Forest  Presbyterian 
Church,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  writes  with  au- 
thority and  competence  on  the  technique  of 
public  prayer,  but  never  as  the  advocate  of 
method  exclusively;  his  emphasis  indicates, 
and  rightly  so,  that  in  the  matter  of  praying 
there  are  “no  substitutes  for  spirituality” 
(P-  6). 

This  discussion  of  prayer  is  arranged  into 
nine  chapters  in  which  Mr.  Williamson  deals 
with  every  possible  aspect  of  what  he  calls 
“one  of  the  richest  spiritual  opportunities 
in  public  worship”  (vi).  Readers  will  find 
informative  and  instructive  paragraphs  on 
the  function,  content,  and  language  of  prayer, 
and  more  than  a few  helpful  suggestions 
for  achieving  effectiveness  and  excellence 
in  discharging  one  of  the  preacher’s  highest 
responsibilities. 

Written  interestingly,  supported  by  good 
quotations,  and  featuring  much  sound  ad- 
vice, this  volume  ought  to  find  its  way  into 
seminary  classrooms  and  into  the  studies  of 
many  ministers  who  have  become  sensitive 
recently  to  the  deeper  proprieties  of  public 
prayer.  Anyone  in  search  of  profound  writ- 
ing on  this  subject  will  not  find  it  here,  nor 
will  the  author  himself  discover  many  to 
be  in  agreement  with  his  discussion  of  the 
place  of  prayer  in  the  order  of  worship  or 
with  his  reasons  for  retaining  the  misnomer 
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“pastoral  prayer,”  yet  all  will  commend  him 
highly  for  a worthy  contribution  to  the 
discussion  of  one  of  the  primary  concerns 
of  common  worship  today. 

Donald  Macleod 

Essential  Books  jor  a Pastor’s 
Library,  by  the  Faculty  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Richmond  27,  Va., 
i960.  Pp.  71.  $1.00. 

Among  the  handy  aids  for  students  and 
busy  ministers,  the  most  useful  have  been 
the  bibliographies  prepared  by  the  faculties 
of  theological  seminaries.  This  third  edi- 
tion of  Essential  Books  jor  a Pastor’s  Li- 
brary, selected  and  annotated  by  the  faculty 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia, 
is  divided  conveniently  into  eight  sections, 
corresponding  generally  to  the  traditional 
divisions  of  theological  studies.  To  speak 
critically  of  this,  or  of  any  such  listing,  is 
to  run  the  risk  of  permitting  purely  sub- 
jective evaluations  to  predominate,  but  since 
the  intention  of  the  compilers  is  to  name 
essential  titles,  it  should  not  be  untoward  to 
complain  about  significant  omissions,  particu- 
larly in  areas  where  one  is  most  at  home. 

There  are  features  of  this  bibliography  that 
are  highly  commendable : for  example,  the 
listing  of  the  most  useful  periodicals  in 
each  area  and  the  providing  of  valuable 
annotations  as  footnotes  to  each  title.  Even 
a cursory  glance,  moreover,  of  the  biblical, 
historical,  and  theological  sections  will  con- 
vince any  student  that  these  areas  have  been 
covered  with  more  than  ordinary  care.  The 
listings  for  Pastoral  Theology,  however,  ap- 
pear to  be  rather  uneven  and  incomplete. 
Granted  that  bibliographies  in  the  practical 
field  are  difficult  to  assemble,  chiefly  because 
many  titles  are  ephemeral  and  new  avenues 
of  interest  and  skills  are  being  opened  up 
and  pursued  constantly,  nevertheless  there 
are  many  basic  books,  marked  by  mature 
scholarship  and  proficiency,  that  seem  to 
have  been  over-looked.  For  example,  with 
the  sections  on  Christian  Education,  Evan- 
gelism, Counselling,  and  Church  Adminis- 
tration so  well  done,  why  are  the  areas  of 
Preaching,  Sermons,  and  Worship  rather 
sketchily  treated?  To  be  specific,  in  the  his- 
tory of  preaching,  why  list  Pattison  in 


preference  to  Dargan  ? Among  the  books 
on  Worship,  it  is  strange  to  note  the  omis- 
sion of  Dix  and  Hislop,  and  to  find  Maxwell 
placed  under  Church  History.  Few  would 
venture  to  name  books  of  sermons,  but  no 
one  should  include  a list  without  Fosdick. 
On  the  nature  of  Preaching,  moreover,  a 
select  list  of  the  Yale  and  Warrack  Lec- 
tures would  be  helpful. 

Generally  speaking  this  pamphlet  repre- 
sents the  useful  suggestions  of  a competent 
theological  faculty  in  the  service  of  the 
parish  ministry.  If  the  project  errs  at  all 
it  is  in  an  attempt  to  do  too  much  in  a 
comparatively  small  space. 

Donald  Macleod 

Music  and  W or  ship  in  the  Church, 
by  A.  C.  Lovelace  and  W.  C.  Rice. 
Abingdon  Press,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
i960.  Pp.  220.  $4.00. 

With  the  renewed  interest  in  and  em- 
phasis upon  worship  in  contemporary  Protes- 
tantism, guide  books  that  have  to  do  with 
the  practical  aspects  of  the  subject  have 
become  increasingly  useful  and  indeed  neces- 
sary. We  are  much  indebted  to  writers  such 
as  Andrew  W.  Blackwood  who  have  spelled 
out  for  us  the  mechanics  of  actions  and 
the  character  of  the  rubrics  that  are  essen- 
tial to  the  order  and  dignity  of  any  act  of 
worship.  This  new  volume,  written  by  two 
competent  professors  of  music  and  choir 
directors,  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
because  it  is  a guide  book  for  preacher,  lay- 
man, and  choir  director  alike.  No  similar 
book  combines  so  much  useful  material  that 
can  be  read  with  profit  by  both  lay  and 
professional  persons  in  the  church. 

The  contents  of  the  book  consist  of  twelve 
chapters,  beginning  with  a basic  chapter  on 
Worship  and  Music  and  ending  with  a help- 
ful discussion  of  the  Worship  Committee. 
In  the  course  of  these  chapters  the  authors 
deal  with  the  whole  range  of  topics  relevant 
to  the  formal  Act  of  Worship:  the  minister, 
the  director  and  organist,  the  various  choirs, 
the  congregation,  and  music  in  Christian 
Education. 

Few  directors  of  music  are  so  well  oriented 
to  the  meaning  and  implications  of  worship 
as  the  co-authors  of  this  volume.  They  have 
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a well-balanced  conception  of  the  place  of 
music  in  worship  and  are  influenced  prima- 
rily by  their  definition  of  the  character  of 
the  Church  as  “a  living  organism”  (p.  14). 
For  them  there  is  a creativity  in  worship 
that  must  not  be  overlooked  or  stifled  either 
by  ignorance  or  prejudice.  Unlike  some  less 
gifted  directors  of  music,  Drs.  Lovelace  and 
Rice  know  what  is  their  place  within  the 
framework  of  the  corporate  worship  of  the 
Church  and  from  their  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  ministry  they  have  indicated 
what  is  the  companion  role  they  share. 

The  value  of  this  book  is  augmented  by  a 
useful  glossary  of  liturgical  and  musical 
terms  frequently  used  but  not  always  under- 
stood. A limited  bibliography  for  each  chap- 
ter completes  an  informative  textbook  for 
student,  minister,  and  study  groups. 

Donald  Macleod 

Liturgy  and  Architecture,  by  Peter 
Hammond.  Barrie  and  Rockliff,  Lon- 
don, W.C.  2,  i960.  Pp.  191.  37s  6d 
($5-25) 

Some  years  ago  in  an  article  on  church 
architecture  (The  Listener,  March  17,  1955, 
pp.  471  ff.),  H.  L.  Short  wrote  as  follows: 
“It  is  not  the  architect  who  designs  a 
church.  . . . The  basic  plan  and  furnishings 
are  given  to  him  by  the  nature  and  history 
of  the  religious  services  to  be  performed 
in  it.  ...  A church  building  is,  so  to  speak, 
the  outer  skin  of  the  worship  that  is  per- 
formed in  it,  and  its  shape  is  moulded  to 
fit  the  living  thing  within.”  In  these  re- 
marks an  attempt  is  made  to  put  the  whole 
strategy  of  church  architecture  into  proper 
perspective.  The  building  of  a church  in- 
volves basic  considerations — theology,  lit- 
urgy) symbolism,  function,  and  communica- 
tion. 

This  new  book  by  Peter  Hammond  is  an 
independent  working  out  of  Short’s  thesis, 
but  it  is  more : it  is,  as  F.  W.  Dillistone 
declares  in  the  Foreword,  “a  tract  for  the 
times”  because  the  writer  is  sounding  “the 
same  kind  of  alarm  for  church  builders  to- 
day that  Barth’s  early  writings  sounded  for 
sermon  builders  in  the  period  after  the  First 
World  War”  (ix).  As  the  rector  of  a parish 
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in  Britain,  Hammond  writes  naturally  as  an 
Episcopalian  to  the  clergy  of  his  own  de- 
nomination, but  ministers  and  members  of 
the  Reformed  and  Free  Church  traditions 
will  concur  easily  with  his  approach  and 
will  find  here  many  helpful  directives  to 
lead  them  out  of  the  confusion  that  exists 
in  the  important  area  of  church  architec- 
ture. 

The  headings  for  the  nine  chapters  in  the 
Table  of  Contents  indicate  the  pattern  and 
range  of  the  author’s  discussion : The  Mod- 
ern Church;  The  Twentieth  Century  Refor- 
mation; Domus  Ecclesiae;  New  Trends  in 
Church  Planning  on  the  Continent  1923- 
1940;  Church  Planning  in  England  1928- 
1940;  Post-War  Developments  in  Church 
Planning  in  Western  Europe  and  America; 
Liturgy  and  Architecture  in  the  Church  of 
England  since  1945 ; Ancient  Churches  and 
Modern  Needs;  and  Domus  Dei.  His  initial 
concern  is  the  modern  inclination  “to  ig- 
nore the  fundamental  questions  of  theology, 
liturgy,  and  sociology  which  are  raised  by 
the  very  act  of  setting  apart  a special  build- 
ing for  the  service  of  God”  (xiii).  He  de- 
plores the  fact  that  large  sums  of  money 
are  being  “squandered”  currently  upon 
buildings  that  “are  likely  to  prove  a grave 
source  of  embarrassment  to  those  who  have 
to  use  them  in  years  to  come”  (p.  1). 
Equally  does  he  discount  the  revivals  of 
classic  types  because  “these  churches  have 
no  message  for  the  contemporary  world” 
(p.  3).  He  urges,  therefore,  that  the  prob- 
lem of  the  modern  church  be  no  longer 
considered  as  primarily  architectural,  but 
actually  to  realize  that  “it  is  only  within 
the  context  of  a theological  and  liturgical 
renewal  . . . that  we  can  hope  to  achieve 
that  identity  of  tradition  and  modernity  for 
which  one  looks  in  vain  in  most  of  our  re- 
cent churches”  (p.  11).  When  this  occurs 
the  building  will  take  on  the  nature  and 
form  of  a symbol  by  which  the  church  will 
declare  to  the  world  what  are  its  belief,  its 
function,  and  its  meaning.  No  architect  can 
become  theologian  for  the  church.  The  min- 
ister and  congregation  must  re-think  the 
raison  d’etre  of  the  church  and  thereby 
provide  the  architect  with  the  guidance 
necessary  to  build  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age. 
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The  usefulness  of  this  volume  is  enhanced 
by  fifty-three  plates  presenting  actual  pho- 
tographs of  new  churches  on  the  European 
continent  and  in  England.  A brief  but  in- 
formative bibliography  of  books  and  period- 
icals from  both  English  and  foreign  sources, 


suggests  further  reading  in  this  area.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hammond  for  writing 
such  a helpful  essay  and  for  doing  much 
to  restore  a right  perspective  where  it  was 
greatly  needed. 

Donald  Macleod 
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